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Agents or Brokers— 


Day by day, week after week, month in and month out, year after year 
we will prove worthier of your confidence 
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Baltimore 
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Those Agents 


who want co-operation in 
preference to conversation are 
invited to turn the microscope 
on the why of our progress. 


Pennsylvania Surety 


Corporation 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Joseph W. Ward, President 

















Security Mutual Casualty Co. 
Cash Assets $9,902,640 Cash Surplus $2,710,000 
Financially Sound 


Fundamentally Right Economically Operated 


The largest carrier in 
the United States of 


Treaty Reinsurance and Catastrophe 
Excess Insurance on Workmens Compen- 
sation and/or Employers Liability 
All Forms of Public Liability, including 
Automobile and other Casualty Lines 


Inquiries Invited 


HENRY W. IVES & CO. 


United States Underwriting Managers 
75 FULTON ST., N. Y. Telephone Beekman 6727 


FACULTATIVE FACILITIES ON ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
BURGLARY, FIDELITY & SURETY 






































HEALTH and ACCIDENT 
SALESMAN 


As its nameffimplies, this book is a practical 
manual for the use of the field man. It is just what 
insurance companies and general agents have been 
seeking for themselves and their representatives. 
Agents and brokers individually will find that the 
material it contains will put money in their pockets. 

THE HEALTH AND ACCIDENT SALESMAN points out 
that the possibilities of insurance salesmanship as a 
career, outlines methods of selecting and approaching 
prospects, explains how to make and close the sale 
and shows how to render follow-up service to policy- 
holders. 

Health and accident insurance is a form of protec- 
tion that is constantly growing more important. The 
man who knows the product, understands the market 
and is able to use convincing arguments will succeed 
in selling it and will reap the reward in large com- 
missions. THE HEALTH AND ACCIDENT SALESMAN 
teaches you how to do this. The book is bound in 
handsome heavy cloth, pocket size, and costs only 
50 cents. Discounts for quantity orders. 
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1928 


CONVENTION 
BOOK 


NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION 


An invaluable book to all Life Insurance Sales- 
men, Managers, General Agents and Field Men. 


YEAR 


The Convention Year Book contains the best of the 
sales talks and addresses of leaders in the business given by 
them at national and local insurance meetings, conventions 
and sales congresses during the year 1928. This book pre- 
serves in permanent form the best thought of the business 
on life insurance and life insurance salesmanship. 

Among those who help to make this book valuable are: 
Prof. S. S. Huebner, M. A. Linton, Martin L. Davey, 
Stephen S. Wise, Frank Pennell, Joseph G. Keon, Hugh VD. 
Hart, R. E. Spaulding, Milton A. Woodward, Claris Adams 
and a score of others equally prominent. 

Many an agent has paid much and traveled many miles 
to hear a few of these talks. Here you have the best trom 
all over the country and indexed for ready reference for 
only $3.00 a copy, plus postage. 


Send Your Order to 


THE INSURANCE FIELD CO. 
Pr. Box 617 Louisville, Ky. 
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Development of Group Insurance 


More Then Seven Million American Workers Are Carrying An Average 
of $1500 Life Protection Under Group Plan As It 


surance to be “that form of life insur- 

ance covering not less than fifty em- 
ployees, . . . written under a policy issued to 
the employer.” The law further provides that 
the following may be considered groups: 

1. Units of the National Guard or Naval 
Malitia ; 

2. Troops of State Troopers; 

3. Labor Unions. 

The law was amended in 1929 to include: 

1. Borrowers from one financial institution 
or purchasers of securities or other merchan- 
dise on the instalment plan. This permits debtor 
and creditor insurance on groups, which is pro- 
hibited in New York when done individually ; 

2.. Organized corporations or associations of 
veterans. 

There is a tendency on the part of the legis- 
lature to continually apply to new groups this 
form of coverage. 

This form of insurance owes its origin to 
Paul Morton, former president of the Equitable, 
and Samuel S. McCurdy, assistant secretary of 
the same company. Mr. Norton had been vice- 
president of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railroad before going with the Equitable and 
was familiar with the problems of capital and 
labor. When called to the helm of the Equitable 
he and Mr. McCurdy set about the inaugura- 
tion of Group Insurance. 

The first policy was submitted to the New 
York Department for approval on November 
29, 1910. From the start, this class of business 


TP « New York law defines Group In- 
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Nears Twentieth Year 


has had the hearty support of the New York 
Department. Many departments have not been 
so cooperative, and early group insurance ran 
against snags in the form of adverse rulings 
due to a misapprehension of the business. There 
was some question in the minds of the originat- 
ors as to the method of grouping. One theory 
was that each occupation in a group should be 
a class. That is, that in insuring a railroad 
there would be a class for brakemen, engineers, 
firemen, etc. The other theory, which was suc- 
cessful, was to have all employees of one em- 
ployer in one classification. This seems to make 
for greater homogeneity in the group. 


Risks Carefully Selected 

To meet the adverse rulings which hampered 
the business, the Equitable issued a statement 
which is the best explanation of the business I 
am able to find. It was said: 

“Group insurance risks selected without medi- 
cal examination are none the less carefully se- 
lected. The group plan utilizes the selection ex- 
ercised by the employer in engaging and con- 
tinuing employees in service as a substitute for 
selection by medical examination, which of 
necessity must obtain in insuring individuals in 
the absence of any other form of selection. 

“Employers hire only the physically fit. The 
employees must maintain this fitness to hold 
their jobs, whereas it is well known that the 
value of a medical examination wears off in a 
few years. It is, therefore, self-evident that 
the mortality is lower and the element of risk 


is less in this group than it is among the great 
body of medically selected people. 

“Our group risks are not substandard but, on 
the contrary, are superstandard risks. This is 
one of the reasons why the group lives are seg- 
regated from the regular business and kept in a 
separate dividend class. 

“ . . . . Categorically, group insurance 
without medical examination attains for the 
company reliable averages or selected risks and 
we make, as stated, a separate mortality classi- 
fication. 4 

“Group life insurance without examination is 
wholly different from individual insurance with- 
out examination, 

“ , . . . What we want in life insur- 
ance is selection. Medical examination is not 
an end in itself but merely a means to an end 
where there is no other way of obtaining se- 
lection. In group insurance there is another 
way—a way that eliminates large medical ex- 
penses and permits the further popularizing and 
extension of life insurance.” 

The first large group was written in 1912 
and by the end of that year there was $13,000,- 
000 of this insurance in force. Since then the 
business has grown enormously. Today there 
are 45,000,000 workers in this country and 7,- 
000,000 are covered with group insurance aver- 
aging $1,500 a policy. There has been paid 
$250,000,000 into about 200,000 homes since the 
inception of the business. The largest policy, 
I believe, is one written by the Metropolitan on 

(Concluded on page 18) 
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ETTING On In The World has ever 

been an obsession with me and 1 have 
devoted my very best efforts to the task, real- 
izing that if one does not get on it the world 
one’s chances for getting on at all are seriously 
impaired. In view of which it is only natural 
that I have always read with much interest 
the articles appearing in early issues of The 
Saturday Evening Post under the title which 
opens this paragraph. 


*x* * * 


OT that my personal ambitions and literary 

provlivities are calculated to be of interest 
to readers of the Business Paper of Insurance, 
but in a recent issue of our popular contempor- 
ary, a veteran salesman told a studious but 
unsucessful younger associate how to get 
orders, and his advice can be adapted by more 
life insurance agents than I care to enumerate. 
He told this disciple of modern finesse in sell- 
ing to “Call on a lot of dealers and ask them 
to buy your stuff.’ Hundreds of successful 
salesmen will vouch for the soundness of this 
plan, but thousands of mediocre producers 
regularly neglect either one or both of the 
two necessary fundamentals. 


*x* * * 


HE wife knows income. She doesn’t know 

capital, declared W. W. Williamson, Chi- 
cago general agent for the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, in a recent issue of 
Commutopics. From that angle, he said, should 
the life agent direct his sales talk to his pros- 
pect. Wives and children live on income 
during the life of the husband, and income it 
must be after he is gone. $10,000 is capital 
but its income is represented by an insignificent 
$600. You don’t need to talk about widows 
and children—just think of them and your 
talk will be right. These and other points 
were stressed in his article, which reflected a 
curious and effective blend of heart and brain. 


x * 


HAT brain and heart combination, by the 

way, is peculiarly prevalent in the business 
of life insurance and the finger of success 
seems to be eternally pointing out those who 
exemplify this factor. A timely case in point 
is President Edward D. Duffield’s announced 
intention to have erected, under supervision 
of the Prudential Insurance Company, modern 
and clean apartment houses where the poorest 
classes may raise their children among decent, 
healthy surroundings. The first unit will be 
erected for the colored people of Newark, N. J. 
The people of this section, he declares, have 
lived for years, among the most noxious en- 
vironment. Not only that but they have paid 
proportionately more for their rentals. Other 
model apartment homes are planned to follow 
as fast as necessity and feasibility permit. 
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“SMOKE” 











VERY once in a while, in my more or less 
reportorial moments in and about the City 
of Too Many Caliphs (acknowledgment to Mr. 
O. Henry), I run across slices of life that have 
nothing to do with insurance, but none the less 
drive me to closer observation of my fellow- 
beings. The other morning, along Insurance 
Row—to wit, William Street—I noticed a furni- 
ture van standing in front of one of the office 
buildings while the workmen were moving desks 
and other similar equipment inside. On the 
seat of the van sat the driver, with his feet 
propped against the dash, playing a cornet for 
all his lungs were worth, his eyes glued to a 
sheet of music pasted on the windshield glass. 
The tune, if one could call it that, was ‘That 
Precious Thing Called Love.” 
* ok x 
PROPOS of “slices” of life, the out-of- 
town insurance man who comes to New 
York, and who, his business concluded, seeks 
entertainment at theatres, generally goes to 
shows about which he has read, the actors of 
which he has seen before or which have been 
recommended to him by friends. At the risk 
of my reputation (who cares for that) I’m 
going to advise those who like their plays with- 
out music and—to see “Journey’s End.” Yes, 
it’s a war play, but a war play that, instead of 
following the adventures of the soldier to whom 
war is a trade and an occupation, delves deep 
into the make-up of the civilian who left his 
“cushy” job at the stirring of an impulse which 
has variously been described as patriotism and 
bunk to “win the war for democracy” at the 
behest of a president who was elected on a 
slogan “he kept us out of the war.” 
x ok x 
N “Journey’s End” the characters who wear 
the uniform react with the minds of clerks, 
business executives and pedagogues, and those 
reactions and interactions stand out sharply 
against a dugout background. The breaking 
down of individuals into their primary com- 
ponents is almost brutally evident, while the 
Juggernaut of War which steam-rollers the 
mental life of the protagonists looms behind 
the foreground only as a sinister force. “What 
Price Glory?” which provoked nothing so much 
as the joke about the Old Lady from Dubuque, 
who swore after seeing it, was an evidence of 
the war imprint, while the gruesome seal that 
made it was still freshly within sight. “Jour- 
ney’s End,” on the other hand, is a picture of 
war as it remains in the thinking civilian mind 
some ten years after. 
* * * 
NCE again I advise you, if you can stand 
thought coupled with entertainment, to 
see “Journey’s End.” If you prefer the “eye 
and ear” type of thing, there are always shows 
like “Follow Through,” “Blackbirds,” “Whoo- 


pee,” etc. 





HE director of publicity and advertising 
for the Insuranshares Corporation of New 

York writes in as follows: 

As one man to another I want to congratulate 
the author of “Smoke” last week. The happy, 
from your viewpoint, termination of the ques- 
tion discussed is to me a matter of envy. Ed 
Gallagher is dead and will shortly be forgotten 
and even though he is remembered for years, 
you have the answer. But please tell me, sir, 
what is the right answer for me (weight 120 
pounds) when the great American sense of 
humor brings forth the question “Any relation 
to John L.?” If you can crack wise to that 
one, you will not only put yourself everlastingly 
in my debt (though that won’t do you any 
good) but you will also be doing a favor to 
Messrs. Carey, Fugazy, Dempsey, and others 
interested in extracting large sums of money 
from a willing public for the purpose of view- 
ing exhibitions jof fistcuffs. Never will I 
visit the embattled arena until the shadow of 
John L. is lifted from my poor head. I have 
hated all prizefighters cordially from the time 
John L. first came to my attention. 

Here’s your chance to do something really 
constructive. Burn the midnight oil if you 
must and lie awake nights if need be, but 
don’t go back on your old friend— 

Ernest V. SULLIVAN. 
* ok x 
ELL, Ernest, that is a problem. You 
might, of course, practice roaring. There 
are a number of stewdios set aside for that 
purpose in a section of New York called the 
“Roaring Forties.” I'll give you cards to 
some of them. After you’d perfected your 
roaring you could roar, in answer to the deadly 
question, “No, I’m not, But I resemble him 
in just one respect: I can lick any son—” 
No, no, that’s not such a good idea, not, at 
least, until you’ve filled out a little, Ernest. 
I’m afraid I’ll have to give up, except for 
one word oi comfort. Thank your ancestors 
every night that you don’t attend prizefights. 
kok Ox 

N order to accept the many invitations ex- 

tended to him to participate in various 
insurance golf tournaments, E. S. Banks, well 
known insurance correspondent in Philadelphia 
has taken up golf. 

The other day he went around for the first 
time. Darkness prevented his playing more 
than nine holes. His score marked a record 
for the course—never did anyone take so many 
strokes and the adding machine in the club- 
house had to be called into play to add up his 
score, which amounted to 110. His card 
follows: 

Out 
Banks 14 8 19 
Par A oS: So ad Ae He 


* * * 


SCAR THIEME, branch manager of the 
Rossia Insurance Company’s office at 


14. 15 10 12 10 8—110 
3 4— 36 


Hamburg, Germany, has been elected a direc- 
tor and vice-president of the First Reinsurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 
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Group Insurance As a Business 


Developer 

7 HE growth of group insurance for 

the first months of the current 
year indicates that this infant branch of 
the business is going to continue its on- 
ward march as strongly as ever. Less 
than twenty years old, group insurance 
has exerted an influence on life under- 
writing in America which cannot be ac- 
curately measured. Not only has it af- 
forded protection for the families of 
seven million workers, but unquestion- 
ably the advent and successful extension 
of group insurance has done much to 
stimulate business in the ordinary forms 
of coverage. 

Through the group plan millions who 
formerly were indifferent to the re- 
sponsibilities of their station and to the 
benefits of insurance have acquired a 
realization of the one and an appreciation 
of the other. Thousands upon thousands 
have gone on with their newly acquired 
consciousness, and have become policy- 
holders in the individual forms of life 
insurance. Still other uncounted thous- 
ands are first line prospects who will 
pay for tomorrow’s business. 


Aside from this intangible phase of 
the situation the plan has proved a bless- 
ing through its own obvious merits. 
More than two hundred and fifty million 
dollars have been paid to beneficiaries. 
A comprehensive survey indicates that 
nearly fifty per cent of the cases on 
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which this tremendous total was paid 
carried no other insurance. More than 
sixteen per cent of the forty-five mil- 
lion workers of America are protected 
by group insurance for an average total 
of $1,500. Over fifty companies are 
writing this form of insurance. 

Beginning with the year 1910, when 
the first group insurance policy was ap- 
proved in the State of New York, the 
volume of business was doubled annual- 
ly for the first seven years. Thereafter 
its growth has been steady and consistent, 
with the exception of a short time dur- 
ing the deflation period which followed 
the war, and which affected all lines of 
industrial enterprise. When the Metro- 
politan Life insured the employees of 
the General Motors Company for $400,- 
000,000, more insurance was involved 
than was written by the insuring com- 
pany during the first twenty-five years of 
its existance. 

Group annuities, the newest life plan, 
has added impetus to the further develop- 
ment of this line and is growing more 
popular every day with employees and 
employers alike. The latter find the plan 
an ideal method with which to meet the 
old-age-employee problem and the former 
find group annuities the logical answer 
to the ever present question of old age 
sustenance. Still another factor making 
for the continued growth and develop- 
ment of group insurance is the recently 
approved legislation in New York which 
opens up new avenues of expansion 
through the extension of group coverage 
to include bank borrowers and _ install- 
ment plan purchasers of securities or 
merchandise. The history of group in- 
surance is a bright chapter in the annals 
of insurance development in America 
and its future is one of great promise. 





Monthly Fire Losses 

CONTINUATION of the decline 

in the monthly fire losses of the 
United States and Canada is noted in the 
figures compiled by the Journal of Com- 
merce. They show a loss of $21,637,000 
in May last, this being the lowest monthly 
amount of loss thus far in the current 
year. The aggregate loss for the first 
five months of 1929 is placed at $137,- 
144,000, as against $163,925,800 in the 
same months last year, $151,436,200 for 
the corresponding period of 1927, and 


5 


$200,109,700 for the first five months of 
1926. It is evident from these figures 
that the reduction in the fire loss has been 
fairly steady during the past three years, 
and it is to be hoped that the decline will 
continue. 


The Regional Plan for New 
York City 
| parragalice: people have learned to 
look upon civic utopias with a good 
deal of suspicion. They have discovered 
that the modus operandi of most schemes 
designed to make a Heaven of earth is 
insurance—without benefit, however, to 
the individuals and the companies who 
have brought the principle of insurance 
up to its present standard of usefulness. 
Improvidence in old age and restitution 
for industrial and highway accidents, for 
example, are both problems arising 
largely from a capitalistic system, yet it 
is frequently proposed to communize the 
insurance business in order to solve 
them. 

Occasionally a scheme of civic better- 
ment is put forward which does not pro- 
pose to pay its way out of the insurance 
business. The Regional Plan for New 
York City and Environs appears to be 
one of them and one, moreover, which 
deserves the hearty support of insurance 
interests for reasons that are manifold. 

It seems that a plan of this type, which 
aims to better the living conditions. of 
millions of citizens by giving them more 
parks, less smoke and dust, and abating 
generally the nervous tension under 
which present haphazard conditions force 
them to live, is a program for the life in- 
surance companies to sponsor. Indeed, 
the Regional Plan Committee will doubt- 
less find that the research departments of 
the great life insurance companies have 
already performed the pioneer work in 
this field. 

Preliminary surveys of the Regional 
Plan indicate that particular stress will 
be laid to alleviating traffic congestion. 
By developing neighborhood units the 
sponsors of the plan hope to create a 
number of business and shopping centers. 
It is pointed out that it will not be neces- 
sary to cross main traffic arteries to reach 
stores, schools, theatres and churches, and 
that, as a consequence, accidents to 
pedestrians, especially to children cross- 
ing streets, will be greatly reduced. 
These are only a few of the features 
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which are going to effect the experience Brooklyn National Life Dinner 


of casualty insurance companies in the 
future. 

The fire insurance underwriter hardly 
needs to have pointed out to him the ben- 
efits to his business of a city-wide build- 
ing plan that provides for the future. 
The’ most severe problems underwriters 
have to face are caused by the shifting, 
mushroom growth of big cities. The con- 
gestion problem in the densely populated 
districts, the moral hazard in what 
amounts to “deserted villages” in the 
heart of great cities—highly important 
factors in the loss ratio—are faults which 
the Regional Plan engineers propose to 
eliminate. 

This vast engineering scheme, if put 
into practice, would seem to be a bonanza 
to insurance of all kinds. It appears, as 
current slang has it, to be “right up our 
alley.” We hope the insurance interests 
will support this practical move in the 
right direction with as much vigor as they 
have opposed impractical political theories 
inimical to business and human progress. 

AKING up the appeal of President 
Hoover to newspaper publishers of 

the country to lend their influence in a 
campaign tending to create a greater re- 
spect for law, the Life Association News 
for June comes out with a splendidly 
written editorial bearing the title “Law 
Enforcement or Law Observance?” 
Without taking sides in the issue, which 
we feel is distinctly outside our province, 
we unhesitatingly recommend the article 
as a stimulating and challenging piece of 
writing. So challenging, indeed, that 
while we are impressed with the Life As- 
sociation News’ stand that law observance 
is a question distinctly apart from the 
merits or demerits of prohibition, we 
feel constrained to point out that there 
is, and always has been, a school of 
thought in the United States, fostered by 
a large body of honest citizens, which. 
though neither communistic or anar- 
chistic, holds that nullification is a legiti- 
mate method of ridding the country of 
undesirable laws, sumptuary in character. 








| “The Insurance Man’s Restcarant” 


46 GOLD STREET 


Between Fulton and John Streets 
New York City Phone Beekman 9991 
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President Bayes Announces $15,100,- 
000 Insurance In Force The 
Total As of May 31, 1929 
General agents and fieldmen of the Brooklyn 
National Life Insurance Company of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., were the company’s guests at a dinner on 
Thursday evening, June 6, at the Brooklyn 
Club. The dinner has been an annual feature 
of the company since its organization in 1925. 
Judge William R. Bayes, President of the 
company, presided at the dinner and announced, 
to the great satisfaction of all present, that the 
company’s insurance in force totaled, as of May 
31, 1929, $15,100,000. This is a remarkable 
achievement for a company which has been in 


existence for less than four years. Mr. Bayes 
complimented the agents, and particularly Fred- 
erick W. Ladue, superintendent of agencies, for 
their efforts in building up the volume to such 
a peak. 

Other speakers were Vice-President Meirer 
Steinbrink, Frederick W. Rowe, treasurer, and 
a gentleman whom President Bayes introduced, 
with tongue in cheek, as Dr. Lawrence King 
celebrated Dublin actuary. Humorous stories 
in dialect, not statistics, proved to be Dr. King’s 
forte. 


—BaLTIMoRE, June 11.—The Baltimore Life Under 
writers report that more than 50 per cent of the 
$3,800 quota to be raised in connection with the 
Edward A. Woods Foundation of the American College 
of Life-Underwriters has already been raised. 








them to be just that. 
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Their Own Executor 


Few insurable men know it is possible for 


By acquiring a Prudential Monthly 
Income policy, a man is en- 
abled to dictate the terms on 
which the money he leaves may 
be paid to his heirs. 


No worry is involved! 


The Prudential’s Ordinary Agencies, located 
everywhere, will be pleased to cooperate 
with brokers in placing this or any other 
form of life insurance. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


No Loss! 
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Arthur Coburn President 
For Second Term 





American Institute of Actuaries 
Report Fine Progress at 
Chicago Meeting 


Summary of Papers Read 





Substitution Described as a Newly 
Developed Problem Demanding 
Serious Thought 





The excellent results obtained by Arthur 
Coburn, during his year of tenure as president 
of the American. Institute of Actuaries, was 
recognized by that body at its annual spring 
meeting held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
in Chicago on June 6 and 7, when it re- 
elected Mr. Coburn for another year. Mr. 
Coburn is vice-president of the North Amer- 
ican Reassurance Company, of New York, and 
has an established reputation as an actuary 
of prominence. 

Thomas Ashley Phillips, vice-president of 
the Minnesota Mutual Life, of St. Paul, was 


. re-elected vice-president; Elgin George Fassel, 


assistant actuary of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company was continued as 
secretary; Wilbur Moore Johnson, actuary of 
the Central Life, of Illinois, treasurer; and 
Edwin Richmond Carter, actuary, National 
Life Insurance Company, of Chicago, libra- 
rian. James Strode Elston, assistant actuary 
of the Travelers Insurance Company, was 
elected editor of The Record to succeed Henry 
Hollister Jackson. Mr. Jackson, who is asso- 
ciate actuary of the National Life, of Mont- 
pelier, Vt., was elected to the Board of Gover- 
nors, as was Robertson G. Hunter, second 
vice-president and actuary of the Equitable 
Life, of Iowa, and Victor Roy Smith, actuary 
of the Confederation Life, of Canada. 

On completion of their satisfactory final 
examinations the following were elected to 
fellowship in the Institute: E. D. Armantrout, 
of the Provident Mutual Life; J. R. Beveridge, 
of the Manufacturers Life, of Canada; J. H. 
Evans, of the Ohio National; M. R. Hollen- 
berg, of the Union Central; Peter Hondorp, 
of the Central Life of Iowa; Ralph Keffer, of 
the Aetna Life; C. A. Taylor, J. R. Young, 
of the Franklin Life. E. R. Batho, of the 
Bankers of Iowa, and F. P. Perkins, of the 
Aetna Life successfully completed their exam- 
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inations but their membership was held in 
abeyance until they reach the age of 25. 

The following were elected associates: A. 
B. Ambler, H. H. Blakeman, E. D. Brown, 
D.. S. Craig: E.. Lb. Faith... b.reay,.}.. 5. 
Glenn, W. H. Harrison, W. L. Hilliard. J. E. 
Hoskins, C. C. Kirkpatrick. M. F. Lipcovitz, 
J. H. Miller, T. B. Morrison, Muriel M. P. 
Mudie, W. A. Poissant, G. P. Thomson. 

T. A. Crowther successfully completed his 
examination for associate but his membership 
was held open pending his attaining the age 
of 21. The Brooklyn National Life, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., was elected a contributing member. 

In addition to the presidential address by 
Mr. Coburn, seven papers dealing with current 
problems of life insurance were presented. Mr. 
Percy H. Evans, actuary of the Northwestern 
Mutual, in his paper Substitutions and Some 
Related Topics, dwelt with a rather new and 
increasing problem which arises, not through 
ignorance on the part of policyholders nor 
upon a lack of interest in the continuation 


(Concluded on page 41) 
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John C. McNamara 


Elected president of Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New York at annual meeting on 
Tuesday. An able executive as shown by his 
record with the Guardian Life. 


York Underwriters 
Elect Officers 


Annual Meeting Well Attended 
In Honor of Successful Record 
Shown by Officials 


McNamara New President 


New 





Membership of Association Shows 
Healthy Increase With 
Increased Dues 





The annual meeting of the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York, marking the end of 
an illustrous administration and the beginning 
of another which promises still further achieve- 
ment, was held in the auditorium of the C. B. 
Knight offices at 225 Broadway, last Tuesday 
noon. A good attendance turned out for the 
election of officers and committee members, and 
they gave Gustav C. Wuerth, retiring president 
a rousing send-off and a hearty welcome to 
John C. McNamara, Jr:, the newly elected 
leader. 

President Wuerth reviewed the outstanding 
accomplishments of the past year, stressing the 
fact that the association has been put on a sol- 
vent basis by virtue of the increase in dues in- 
stituted last January and through the splendid 
work of the chairmen of the various commit- 
tees and the executive committee. The dues 
now being collected range from $12 to $150 
and the membership stands at 1351, or nearly 
the equal of the former high figure under the re- 
duced membership fee. 

As a further indication of the interest taken 
in the work of the association he reviewed the 
featured affairs put on during the past months 
when from five to eight hundred persons were 
present. In his talk Mr. Wuerth gave individual 
credit to Walter E. Barton, of the conservation 
of membership committee; Jos. P. Graham, 
chairman of the membership committee; Wm. 
C. Borden, executive secretary ; Clancy D. Con- 
nell, treasurer; Julian Myrick, legislative com- 
mittee, and many others. He said their work 
had been an inspiration and had made possible 
the fine record of 1928-29. 

Treasurer Connell read his report which 
showed all bills paid, including a note of in- 
debtedness amounting to $4,000, and a balance 

(Concluded on page 9) 
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Coolidge-Kingsley Film Is 
Shown With Radio 


Unique Hook-Up Combines Two 

Latest Inventions for Benefit of 

Dinner and Hotel Guests 

Talking pictures were combined with the radio 
for the first time, it is believed, at a dinner of 
the New York Life Insurance Company held 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania this week. At the 
close of the dinner a sound newsreel picture 
was shown of Darwin P. Kingsley, president 
of the company, welcoming Calvin Coolidge to 
the Board of Directors. 

The microphone was placed a few feet in 
front of the screen, and the sound then trans- 
mitted via the hotel radio station to all of the 
2,200 rooms of the hotel, each one of which is 
equipped with a radio receiving set. 

This made it possible for both the dinner 
guests and those listening in to hear the ad- 
dresses of Mr. Kingsley and Mr. Coolidge de- 
livered at the time of Mr. Coolidge’s induction. 


E. L. Roberts Agency Supervisor for 
Missouri State Life 

Hillsman Taylor, president of the Missouri 
State Life Insurance Company, St. Louis, has 
announced the appointment effective May 1, 
of E. L. Roberts, former agency special with 
the New Orleans Branch, as agency supervisor 
in the Northeast territory. 

Mr. Roberts first attracted attention in the 
insurance ficld as a personal producer in 1927, 
ten months aiter he joined the Missouri State 
Life in January of the same year. He had 
never seen a rate-book prior to his connection 
with the Missouri State, yet his production 
totaled over $200,000 at the end of the ten 
month period, working new territory in Louis- 
iana. 


Geo. D. Alder Dies in Sixty-Fourth 
Year 

SaLt LAKE City, UTAH, June 6.—George D. 
Alder, former president and former secretary 
of the National Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion and one of the founders and past-presidents 
of the Utah Life Underwriters’ Association, 
died at his apartment from a heart ailment 
on June 6. He was in his 64th year. 

Mr. Alder began his insurance career in 
Salt Lake City with the Mutual Life. A year 
later he joined the National Life of Vermont, 
which he served as intermountain manager for 
thirty-four years. 


Prudential Notes 

One oi the largest group cases ever written 
in Division E territory recently was credited 
to Assistant Superintendent Elmer J. Scheider, 
of the Pittsburgh No. 4 district. The contract 
was written during an Ordinary Effort and 
was an important factor in placing the district 
in the leading position among the 88 districts 
comprising the nothern group of the company. 

John J. Drexler, agent at Pittsburgh No. 5, 


Life Insurance 


has been advanced to be an assistant super- 
intendent and assigned to Pittsburgh No. 1. 
In addition to the splendid production record 
he has made since he was appointed an agent, 
Drexler has a very commendable condition of 
account. The arrears are far below average 
while the advance payment percentage is among 
the highest in the Division. 

Agent Richard G. Roche will complete 
twenty-five years of service with the Pruden- 
tial on June 27, and he will acordingly be 
admitted to Class “E” of the Prudential Old 
guard. He began his service with the company 
as an agent June 27, 1904, in Chicago, No. 5. 
He acted in this capacity until his transfer 
to Chicago No. 8 December 28, 1914, whence 


he is still serving the company as an agent. 

That Agent William G. Arnold: of the 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., district, believes in a 
sound condition of debit is evident. For the 
week of May 27, 1929, on a debit of $356, he 
has arrears of 12 per cent while his advance 
payments are 283 per cent. 

The following men of Division O have 
qualified for Merit Buttons in the $100,000 
class: 

Agents Harry Grossman, of New Brunswick, 
N. J.; Morris Leibowitt, of Red Bank, N. J., 
and George F. Coughlin and Stanley M. 
Romeril, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; also Assis- 
tant Superintendents Samuel Smelson and 
Charles E. Tovell, of Plainfield, N. J. 











Nylic Public Service 


Life Insurance is ‘‘public service.” 


It helps individuals to save and insures their life values against loss 
by death or by total and permanent disability. 


to home-owners, to railroads, to owners of city buildings, to public 
utility companies, to the United States government, and to states, 
counties and municipalities. 


Probably no other institution serves our people singly and collectively, 
both as private individuals and as citizens, in so many vital ways. 


A company’s usefulness to the community is, therefore, largely meas- 
ured by the number of people protected, the amount of insurance in 
force and the amount of its invested assets. 


q In order to earn interest on the policy-holders’ savings, it loans money 


As» of January 1, 1929, the New 


policy-holders Insured for 
over 634 Billions. 


. 


114 Billion Dollars. 


COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








York Life had about 2 Million 


Its assets amounted to over 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 


51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square 
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Missouri State Life to Hold 
Convention 





Three-Day Meeting Planned at St. | 


Louis With Full Program of 
Business and Pleasure 

Members of the Misouri State Life Insurance 
Company’s Hundred Thousand Club may look 
forward to June 17-18-19 as red letter days in 
convention history, judging from the plans now 
being perfected at the home office in St. Louis 
where the convention will be held. 

According to an announcement by Hillsman 
Taylor, president of the company, a special ef- 
fort is being made to make this convention an 
outstanding event in club history. St. Louis 
has an historical background rich in the ro- 
mance of other days, when steamboats plied the 
Mississippi as the main source of transportation, 
and slaves- were sold in the courthouse yard. 
These things will be of special appeal to many 
of the delegates and they will be given an op- 
portunity to view these historical spots. 

The mornings will be given over to a care- 
fully planned program of addresses and dis- 
cusions on life insurance selling from the stand- 
point of the agent. During the afternoons and 
evenings there will be golfing, sight-seeing trips, 
ball games, attendance at the Municipal Opera, 
and a ten-hour boat trip up the river culmi- 
nated by a chicken dinner served on the boat. 

All meetings of the convention will be held at 
the Hotel Jefferson where arrangements have 
been made for the accommodation of the three 
hundred. 











BE it for personal or business protection, or for home and 
family, with settlement of the proceeds by lump sum 
or by instalment or income payments. Annuity contracts 
in various forms. Total Disability and Double Indemnity 
issued. 

Special policies covering Partnership Agreements, Funds 
to guarantee a College Education, to provide uests, to 
cover Mortgages, Inheritance Taxes and Estate S \ 
—thus making certain the carrying out of almost any program 
jnrolving Life or Money values. 


Group insurance has been issued since 1924. The Com- 
pany now issues Wholesale and Salary Deduction insurance, 


Surplus over all Liabilities, $38,667,784 
Reserves, $447,834,175 
Other Liabilities, $9,669,748 
Total Assets, $496,171,707 











JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


Whatever Your Life Insurance Needs 
There is a JOHN HANCOCK POLICY to Fill Them 


OVER SIXTY-FIVE YEARS IN BUSINESS 





to which was added in 1928 Group Accident and Sickness 
insurance, and Group Accident and Dismemberment insur- 
ance. 


Investments are of high quality, carefully distri buted a 
to farm and city mortgage loans, public utilities, govern 
ment bonds and railway securities. 


Dividend payments are at the highest scale in the Com- 
pany’s history. ere has been a general reduction in 
annual cost to policyholders during the past seven years, 
while in the same period the Company has doubled its 
outstanding insurance and financial resources. 


Address Inquiry Bureau 





Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS | 














Life Underwriters Elect 
(Concluded from page 7) 

on hand of nearly twenty-five hundred dollars. 

President Wuerth then read the following 
slate of officers and there being no other nomi- 
nations, all were elected without a contest: 

President, John C. McNamara, Jr., Guardian 
Life; First Vice-President, Edward J. Sisley, 
Travelers; Second Vice-President, Arthur P. 
Woodward, Connecticut General; Third Vice- 
President, Melvin L. Lane, Home Life; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Clancy D. Connell, Provident 
Mutual. 





FORGING AHEAD 





|. a 


in Force 


Gains for 1928 


Increase in Paid-for Busi- 
ness over 1927 .. 


Increase in Gain in Insur- 
ance in Force over 


Gain in Total Insurance 


20.38% 


42.21% 
7.8% 





Another Big Year Ahead 








THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York City 


Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
Founded 1850 


Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 
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Field Men—Walter E. Barton, Union Cen- 
tral; W. F. Bell, Phoenix Mutual; Nelson F- 
Chambers, New York Life; W. E. Diefendorf, 
Mutual Life; Lloyd P. Hepburn, Prudential ; 
E. Morse Merrihem, John Hancock; Frank J. 
Mulligan, Guardian; Leon Gilbert Simon. 

President-elect McNamara made a _ short, 
graceful speech of acceptance in which he 
thanked the membership for the trust and con- 
fidence shown him and promised to give his 
best efforts to the task before him. A luncheon 
meeting of the old and new executive commit- 
tees followed the adjournment of the meeting. 














Full Coverage 
For $1.00 a Month 


Our Big Dollar Policy gives full cover- 
age from day policy is issued, at flat 
rate of $1.00 a month at all ages. It 
ncludes Double and Triple Indemnity 
benefits and carries liberal non-forfeiture 
values in the form of paid-up or extended 
insurance, together with generous old age 
cash surrender values. Issued to risks 
from age one day old and up. 


This is the easiest selling life insurance 
offered anywhere, and affords exceptional 
opportunities for wide-awake agents. 


Write for territory to 


Agency Superintendent 
Illinois Bankers Life Association 


Monmouth, Illinois 
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HROUGH its progressive ideas, 


prompt service and liberal treat- 
ment of policyholders and _ representa- 
tives, the Missouri State Life has risen 
to a position of rank and leadership 
which many other Companies twice its 
age have not yet attained. To give 


efficient, helpful service to its clients 
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$131,000,000.00 


Insurance in Force Over 











and field men is the Company’s constant $1,200,000,000.00 
aim—and the foundation of its con- 
tinued growth. 
HILLSMAN TAYLOR, PRESIDENT 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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Building An Organization 





Fidelity Mutual Life President Tells 
How Home Office Personnel Is 
Chosen 

PHILADELPHIA, June 10.—The building up of 
a home office personnel with a high morale is 
one of the big problems of the business world 
today. Executives declare that the lack of in- 
terest shown by youths in their work is their 
greatest problem. 

The Fidelity Mutual Life has solved this 
double problem—of building up the correct 
home office force and of maintaining interest 
in the work on the part of its more youthful 
employes. The manner in which it has’ solved 
this important problem of the business world 
was described by Walter LeMar Talbot, pres- 
ident of the company, in a recent interview. 

“We do not employ office boys today to fill 
positions commonly designated by this title,” he 
said. “Several years ago we reached the con- 
clusion that it was desirable to recruit our 
male clerical employees from a group better 
equipped to fill responsible positions later on 
than was possible to secure through the office 
boy route. By this I do not mean that cap- 
able men should not be developed through this 
channel. I simply. mean that out of any given 
number of higher proportion would be found 
ready to accept promotion among those who 
had a more liberal education than among those 
who stopped their schooling at the point aver- 
aged by the office boy. 





Scranton- Pittsburgh, Pa 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for 
| an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


rights. 








Confidential communication invited from those 
with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 








Exclusive, care of THE SPECTATOR 








“We therefore adopted the plan of recruiting 
a reservoir of about a dozen young men just 
out of high school. We explain to these young 
men that they are going to be freshmen in 
a training school of experience which will 
permit them to learn about our company, its 
organization and its work. 


Guardian Life “Policyholders’ 
Month” 
The month of June is “Policyholders’ Month” 
for The Guardian Life Insurance Company of 





America. 

An unusually liberal opportunity to secure 
additional life insurance without medical exam- 
ination is offered this month to Guardian pol- 





icvholders fulfilling certain requirements. 

Provided the company has not previously ex- 
pressed its unwillingness to increase the amount 
carried by it on their lives, applications for up 
to $10,000 additional insurance without the 
usual medical examinations will be considered 
from male or unmarried female policyholders 
between insurable ages 15 to 50, inclusive, to 
whom standard insurance based upon a complete 
medical examination by one of the company’s 
regularly appointed examiners has been issued 
subsequent to May 31, 1926. 

The amount of insurance to be secured by a 
policyholder non-medically in June must not, 
when added to any existing insurance issued 
without medical examination, exceed $30,000. 




















Policyholders First: 


| AMERICAN 





CENTRAL 
LIFE 


Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 








Established 1899 














HERBERT M. WOOLLEN 


We have pointed with pride to Guardian 
progress, strikingly evidenced by a 100% growth 
in six short years, with a steady rise through the 
ranks of leading American Life Insurance Com- 
panies. 

The main basis for this progress is Guardian 
service to policyholders. ‘The truly progressive 
company becomes such by virtue of truly serving 
those whose patronage determines its progress. 


June has been set aside as a month of special 
service to Guardian policyholders. Ask for a 
copy of Service—Policyholders’ Month Issue, 
and you will learn much of interest to you as to 
the privileges of fellow-membership in the 
Guardian. 


Bad 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY of AMERICA 


“The Company that Guards and Serves” 





PRESIDENT 























50 UNION SQUARE 








NEW YORK CITY 
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Life Insurance Company of Virginia 


Richmond, Virginia 
Incorporated 1871 





Insurance in Force 


Over $349,000,000 





Admitted Assets 


Over $61,500,000 





Payments to Policyhoiders in 1928 


Over $4,500,000 





Total Payments to Policyholders Since 
Organization 


Over $51,500,000 





Braprorp H. WALKER 
President 


Joun G. WALKER 
Chairman of the Board 














Going to Change? Make 
It Your Last Change 


If you go with the Columbus Mutual, you will never 
seek a new connection, for its distinctive system guar- 
antees Lowest Net Cost and Satisfaction to Policy- 
holders and Maximum Compensation and Satisfaction 
to Fieldmen. This Company does not lose Policy- 
holders financially able to keep their insurance in force 
nor does it lose Producing Agents. 


There are no middlemen—General Agents, Branch 
Managers, etc. Great savings, thus effected, go to 


Policyholders and Fieldmen. 


The Columbus Mutual’s Agency Appointing Privi- 
lege opens the door to the most profitable endeavor in 
Life Insurance. 


An immediate inquiry will well repay you. 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 


C. W. Brandon, President Columbus, Ohio 
























































ROCKFORD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


= @ 


For Direct Contract 
Write to 


FRANCIS L. BROWN, 
PRESIDENT 


HOME OFFICE 























MANAGERS WANTED 


In Illinois and Missouri 


We have attractive open- 
ings for Managers in sev- 
eral sections of the above 
states. Replies strictly 
confidential. 


THE LIBERTY LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Charles A. Moore, President 
Edward C. Wills, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Bradley ig Vice President of 
Prudential 





Promoted From Office of Treasurer 
—Joined Company Ten 
Years Ago 
The board of directors of the Prudential 
Insurance Company elected Robert H. Bradley 
vice-president at a meeting held last Monday. 
Mr. Bradley has been connected with the com- 
pany since 1918 when he assumed the duties 
of assistant manager of the bond department. 
He is a graduate of Columbia University, class 
of 1905. His earlier business experience was 
gained in the financial district of New York. 
Mr. Bradley was made treasurer of the 
Prudential about three years ago. He resides 
in South Orange, N. J., and has just completed 
a term of office as an official in that muni- 
cipality. 
Beardslee Month Was Great Success 
The J. & C. Agency of the Travelers In- 
surance Company, Hartford, went over the 
top in their drive for $3,000,000 of new business 
during the month of May in honor of the 20th 
Anniversary of Lester E. Beardslee, vice-pres. 
The Agency is ahead of last year for the 
first five months by a large margin and expects 
to close the first half-year with over $12,000,000. 


James Martin Hamill, one of the leading 
producers of the San Francisco agency of the 
Equitable Life Isnurance Company, sailed from 
New York June 12 for an extended tour of 
England and the Continent. 














Peoples 
Life 
Insurance 
Company 


Frankfort Indiana 


$5,337,313.74 on Deposit with the 
Indiana Insurance Department 


$686,715.01 Surplus Protection to 
Policyholders | 


$47,000,000.00 Insurance in Force 





Ten Leaders in Group Insurance 
Group 
No. of Insurance 
Policies Outstanding 
Metropolitan Life, N. Y. 3081 $2,249,289,338 
/®tna Life, Hartford... 3305 1,406,152,132 
Travelers insur. Hart- 
1,313,246,500 


SONG. Sowa tedes tee 4139 
Equitable Life, N. Y.. 1910 =: 11,151,671,955 


Prudential Insur. New- 


BOG acacia we ce caaes 1217 770,509,527 
pall: State Life, St. 
| A Es ees. Ae 1425 321,020,185 
Connecticut General, 
PISStION. occ ccacuss 648 223,287,724 
John Hancock Mutual 
Le aE eae, ae 361 152,109,471 
Union Co-operative.... 62 51,292,950 
American National, Gal- 
VESEINE Ou dvesoveusi 101 34,362,000 





Totals (10) co.’s.. 16249 $7,672,941,782 


The total amount of group insurance out- 
standing by all companies writing that class of 
business on January 1, 1929, is estimated to be 
$8,096,148,021, so that the ratio of the total 
amount outstanding by the ten leaders to the 
total is 94.8 per cent. 




















NEW STANDARD POLICIES, LOW RATES, 
DISABILITY CLAUSE, DOUBLE INDEM- 
NITY PROVISION, MONTHLY 
GUARANTEED SETTLEMENTS. 


TERRITORY OPEN IN 


INDIANA, OHIO, ILLINOIS, MICHIGAN, 
ARKANSAS OENNESSEE, TEXAS, IOWA 


A few top notch contracts to Insur- 
ance Producers with experience, char- 
acter and ability. Address the Com- 
pany. 
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Former Commissioner 
With Inter-Southern 





S. M. Saufley Joins Kentucky Life 
Company With Headquarters in 
Louisville 
FranxKrort, Ky., June 11—S. M. Saufley of 
Richmond, Ky., former insurance commissioner 
of Kentucky, has accepted employment with the 
Inter-Southern Life Insurance Company of 
Louisville, Ky., and has his office on the 18th 
floor of the Inter-Southern Life Building. In 
announcing his new connection he recently 
mailed a letter to his friends and acquaintances 

offering advice on insurance matters. 

“In this connection,’ he says, “it has oc- 
curred to me that you may now and then have 
matters concerning insurance upon which you 
would like advice—and, yet, not feel able to 
employ a lawyer, or the matter may not be 
worth such expense. I would be more than 
glad to give anyone the benefit of the experience 
I had as head of the Inter-Southern department 
if a letter is sent me, or a personal call made. 
Of course, there would be no charge for any 
suggestions or advice I might be able to give.” 


| ' 


























Stephen M. Babbit 


President 





HUTCHINSON KANSAS 
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Modern Woodmen Decide on 
Increased Rates 





Also Raise Policy Limit from $5000 
to $10,000 at Annual Convention 
at. Chicago 
. Cuicaco, June 12—Decision that all of the 
business of the Modern Woodmen of America, 
the largest fraternal in the country and among 
the last to take such action, would be placed 
upon an adequate basis by an increase in rates, 
was made*here last week by the head camp 

of the order in its quadrennial convention. 

Details of the plan were not announced nor 
were the percentages of increase, but the prin- 
cipal action will be to segregate all of the 
business written since July 1, 1919, when an 
increase was made, and the reserves on that 
business will be set aside for the protection 
of those certificates. Business written prior 
to that date will be given an opportunity to 
voluntarily accept one or more of the new 
forms of certificates or options at increased 
rates. The society also is raising its limit 
on one life to $10,000 from $5,000. 


Walt Tower to Manage 
Chicago Association 





A ppointed to Succeed Clinton F. Cris- 
well, Resigned—Better Business 
Campaign Starts 

Cuicaco, Itt., June 11—Appointment of 
Walt Tower as managing director and secre- 
tary of the Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers has been announced by Byron C. Howes, 
the retiring president. He succeeds Clinton 
F. Criswell, wh held the position for three years 
and retired to take up the development of life 
trust estates. Mr. Tower has been actively en- 
gaged in the life insurance business as a solicit- 
ing agent and agency executive work for six 
years. He will also be managing editor of 
“Life Values,” the monthly magazine issued by 
the Chicago Association and a group of large 
trust companies in the interests of life insurance 
trusts. 


UNQUESTIONABLY 


We have the finest disability contracts 
available today. A full line of non- 
cancellable, non-medical and other at- 
tractive policies. 

Some good territories may be had in 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Il- 
linois, Missouri and California. 
Inquiries invited from underwriters 
who know the best. Liberal contracts 
to producers. 


INCOME GUARANTY COMPANY 


Income Building 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


Stock Company, Authorized Capital, $1,000,000 
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COME TO 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The land of prosperity and health. Unrivalled as 
an agricultural, industrial, home community, where 
industry is alive and living is a pleasure. 


Real Money for live wires with 


MOUNTAIN STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hollywood, California 
William L. Vernon, President 


R. N. Stevenson 


V. P. & Jigency Mgr. 























Provident ‘Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 
































SHIELD POLICIES 


Ordinary Life Insurance 


NATIONAL Industrial Life Insurance 
LIFE AND 


ACCIDENT Health & Accident Insurance 








Total claims paid 29 years ending 
December 31, 1928, $64,384,039.55 














| C. A. CRAIG, President | W.S. BEARDEN, Sec’y-Treas. 


THE NATIONAL 
LIFE @ ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office, National Building 
NASHVILLE - 28 TENN. 


























.. TO AGENTS-.-- 


We have many excel- 
lent openings for prop- 
erly qualified agents. 
We operate in 26 States, 
and the District of 
Columbia and Porto 
Rico. 


If interested, write 


W. T. O’Donohue 
Vice-Pres. & Agency. Mgr. 


Jefferson Standard 
Life Insurance Company 


Greensboro, N. C. 
OVER 340 MILLIONS IN FORCE 
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1928 


Notable Gain 
In Assets 


The Bankers Life Company in- 
creased its Total Admitted As- 
sets to more than $118,000,000 
in 1928. 


The Company’s exact total of 
Admitted Assets on December 
31, 1928, was $118,410,417.04, : 
which was a gain of $14,795,- 
363.23, as compared to the total 
of Admitted Assets on Decem- 
ber 31, 1927. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


The Onward March Company 
GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Des Moines lowa 
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Andrew Jackson Life Plans to 
Start Soon 





New Concern at Knoxville, Tenn., 
Rapidly Being Organized—Expect 
to Begin Business in January 
The Andrew Jackson Life Insurance Com- 
pany, whose slogan is “A Home Company 
Owned and Controlled by Home People,” is now 
in process of organization and its officers ex- 
pect to start actual underwriting by the first 

of next year. - 

It is planned as an old line legal reserve 
company with $1,000,000 capital and surplus to 
exceed $691,000. Headquarters have been es- 
tablished in the New Sprankle building, Knox- 
ville. The officers and directors are as follows: 

President, Paul Montcastle, President, 
Mountcastle-Hill Co., Director, Knoxville Fire- 
Proof Storage Company; Vice-President, 
Henry G. Trent, President, Henry G. Trent 
Furniture Co., Director of Holston-Union 
National Bank; Vice President, C. H. Harvey, 
President, Knoxville Power & Light Co.; Vice- 
President, Len G. Broughton, Jr., Ayres & 
Broughton, Attorneys; Director, J. H. Cooper, 
Sec’y-Treas., Cooper & Coffman, Inc., Real 
Estate, Insurance and Loans; Medical Director, 
Dr. H. H. McCampbell; General Counsel, 
Ayres & Broughton. 


Alonzo L. Davies Dies 

Alonzo L. Davies. superintendent of agencies, 
Southwestern Department, and a member of 
the Board of Directors of the American Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Company, Indianapolis, 
since 1927, died Monday afternoon, June 3rd, 
at his home in Dallas, Texas, after a brief 
illness from influenza followed by a severe at- 
tack of pneumonia. 

He entered into a contract with the American 
Central as superintendent for the State of 
Texas in 1911, an appointment which he en- 
joyed until his death. 





A HAPPY CHOICE 


In considering a life insurance career, 
one may be somewhat in doubt as to 
which company to choose. As a man 
looks carefully over the life insurance 
field, he sees a number of institutions 
with which any agent might feel proud 
to be associated, but we do not believe 
that he can find a company more 
worthy of his confidence and esteem 


than the 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than a Billion and Three-Quar- 


ters of Insurance in Force 
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Group Annuities Explained 


Fast Developing Branch of 
Group Insurance Plan Dis- 
cussed by Actuaries 


Solves Old Employee Problem 


Adoption of Package Plan, Combining 
Other Forms of Insurance, 
A Popular Move 








Side-lights in the form of acturial and ad- 
ministrative experience were thrown upon what 
may become one of the most impoftant branc 1es 
of group insurance, when R. A. Hohaus, assist- 
ant actuary of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, discussed the general subject of group 
annuities at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Actuaries in Chicago last week. 

During the past few years, considerable in- 
terest has developed in this infant of the life 
insurance world. A substantial amount of busi- 
ness already is being done. One company alone 
had 46 contracts in force at the end of 1928, 
as compared with only three in 1924, and a 
premium income of $2,354,935 as against $240,- 
833, while 17 contracts were placed during the 
first five months of 1929. 

“For two of the contracts in force,’ Mr. 
Hohaus said, “the consideration payable in the 
first contract year, and probably in each subse- 
quent contract year, exceeds $1,00,000,000. On 
another contract issued in 1925 over $1,000,000 
was received on account of accrued liability.” 


Explaining what is meant by the term group 
annuities, the speaker explained that it is a 
form of group insurance by which an employer 
or an employer and his employees jointiy, may 
purchase annuities for the employees under a 
group contract issued to the employer. A re- 
tirement annuity is payable to each employee 
covered under the contract upon retirement from 
active service at a specified age. Employees al- 
ready retired or eligible for immediate retire- 
mnt may be included under the contract if the 
employer so desires. 

The premiums may be paid in monthlly, 
quarterly, or semi-annual installments. Provi- 
sion may be made for return at death of prem- 
ium less annuity payments, with or without in- 
terest. The annuities may be owned wholly or 
in part by the employee when purchased, or be 
contingent upon his remaining in active service 
until the retirement date. The contract may in- 
clude a total and permanent retirement clause, 
and may be issued alone or as part of a com- 
prehensive group insurance program. 

After trying various methods of group an- 
nuities plans, since the first was adopted in 1921 
under the term group pension contract, a plan 
was developed which has to a great extent 
solved the problem of making group annuities 
saleable to both the employer and employees. 

“The development which has, to a great ex- 
tent, solved the problem by obtaining a satisfac- 
tory percentage of participation by emloyees.” 


15 


Connecticut Mutual Man Gets 
State Post 





A. N. Guertin to Join Department of 
Banking and Insurance of State 
of New Jersey 

Alfred N. Guertin, of the Actuarial Depart- 
ment of The Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance Company has been appointed Chief 
Assistant Actuary of the Department of Bank- 
ing and Insurance of the State of New Jersey, 
effective July 1. 

Mr. Guertin stood at the head of the list 
for the applicants for the position of Assistant 
Chief Actuary, in a competition sponsored by 
the New Jersey Civil Service Commission 
which was open to actuaries from the entire 
country. In his new capacity, Mr. Guertin 
will be associated with Bruce N. Shepherd, 
Actuary of the New Jersey Department. 


Stonewall Life Officers 


At the first annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Stonewall Life Insurance Company 
of Vicksburg, Miss., which was held in that 
city this week, it is interesting to note that the 
entire staff of officers, which includes John A. 
Hennessey, president; A. J. Martin, vice-presi- 
dent; W. G. Paxton, treasurer; Sam Y. Switzer, 
secretary; C. R. Styron, general manager, and 
Dr. B. B. Martin, were reelected at this meet- 
ing. Herbert Holmes was elected vice-president 
and P. C. Adkins and F. F. Millcops were 
elected directors. : 








Mr. Hohaus said, “was the combination of a 
group annuities program with other forms of 
group insurance into a ‘package.’ No doubt the 
solution will seem obvious to the reader, but 
there were several years of experiment before 
it was found. To the long deferred coverage of 
retirement annuities is added immediate cover- 
age in the form of life insurance and disabil- 
ity insurance. The young employee as well as 
the older one is usually interested in life in- 
surance or disability insurance, or both, and 
hence will become a contributor in orde- to ob- 
tain the immediate coverage. He is offered the 
program as a whole and is not allowed to elect 
to contribute for the life insurance, disability 
insurance, or annuities, as he wishes. If he 
wants the life insurance, to obtain it he must 
contribute for the retirement annuity. The em- 
ployee’s contribution buys as much of the total 
as it will, and the employer must purchase the 
balance.” 











SPECIAL AGENTS WANTED 


Year old Conference Surety Company 
wants experienced special agents—those 
acquainted throughout New York 
State, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
New England preferred. 

Give all details of experience and 
salary desired in first letter, all of 
which will be treated absolutely con- 
fidential. 

X. Y. Z. care of THE SPECTATOR 
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3O0.000.000 


PAID-FOR INSURANCE IN FORCE 


A NOTHER important milestone 
was passed by the old, conservative 
Northwestern National Life of Min- 
neapolis in May, when the Company 
took rank as a Three Hundred Million 
Dollar institution. More than merely 
an impressive total, this figure is evi- 
dence that NWNL’s 44-year record of 
consistent progress has placed it in the 
front rank of sound, progressive com- 
panies. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. ARNOLD, parsivent 


STRON G- Minneapolis. Minn. ~],.1IBERAL 





























COMMEMORATING 


The Erection of the Northern Life Tower 
our Souvenir Tower Policy provides: 
Old Age Endowment 

DOUBLE for Accidental Death 
TRIPLE for Fatal Automobile Accident 
Disability Benefits, Dividends 


Liberal Agency Contracts 














If interested, write 


NORTHERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


D. B. Morgan, President la 


Home Office, Northern Life Tower c se a) 
Seattle 
































THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
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LONDON & 


LANCASHIRE 
INSURANCE CO. ) 
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New York Department: 


85 John Street 


LTD 
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HENRY W. GRAY, Manager 


























KEYSTONE INDEMNITY EXCHANGE 
PARTICIPATING AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


110 SOUTH 16th STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED 


FIRE, THEFT, COLLISION, PROPERTY DAMAGE, PUBLIC LIABILITY 


INSURANCE OFFICE ORGANIZATION 
AND ROUTINE 


By J. B. Welson, LL. M. and F. H. Sherriff, F. I. A. 


A valuable guide to the proper organization and conduct of an 
insurance company. Sets forth the best methods to be followed 
in the formation and management of an insurance company’s staff. 
Practical features of operation, such as correspondence, branch 
control, agency audits, office systems and machines, are compre- 
hensively discussed. 

Price, $2.25 





Physiology and Anatomy. By Dr. Harold Gardiner. .A 
concise and clearly written treatise, with numerous illustrations. 
It also contains chapters on the common diseases and accidents 
(including industrial diseases), and a list of everyday medical 
terms. The book is designed particularly for insurance men and 
lawyers. 414 pages; cloth binding. 

Price, post paid, $3.00 


Principles of Insurance. By J. E. Exe. A book which 
will aid in a clear understanding of the principles and practices of 
accident, fire, marine and life insurance. 


Price, post paid, $1.50 





Accountancy. By Francis W. Prxiey. An entirely new 
work dealing with Accountancy from a theoretical and practical 
point of view. ‘The latest exposition of the science. 318 pages. 


Price, post paid, $2.25 





Dictionary of Fire Insurance. A Comprehensive Encyclo- 
pedia of the Law and Principles of Fire Insurance, and British 
and Foreign Practice. Edited by BERNARD C. REMINGTON, F. C. 
I. I. Contains contributions by prominent officials of fire in- 
surance companies and other experts. Subjects are arranged 
alphabetically and well cross-indexed. Important subjects are 
given ample space and full explanation, and a great amount of 
serviceable knowledge is presented in condensed form. 


480 pages, half leather binding, price, $8.50 





Dictionary of Accident Insurance. A new, Encyclopedic 
Work Dealing with the Principles, Law and Practice of Every 
Branch of Accident Insurance. Edited by J. B. WELson, L.L. M., 
F.C.I.1., ¥. C.1I.S. Contains many contributions by well-known 
authorities on British Accident Insurance Law and Practice, with 
numerous forms and documents. In each particular section, sub- 
jects are arranged alphabetically. Covers all classes of insurance 
except life, fire and marine. 


814 pages, half-leather binding, price, $17.50 





Insurance. A Practical Exposition for the Student and Busi- 
ness Man. By T. E. Youne, B. A., F. R. A. S. Third Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. A lucid, simple exposition of the princi- 
ples and practice of life, fire, marine and other branches of insur- 
ance. Adopted as a text book by Yale University. 


424 pages, third edition, price, $3.00 


Principles of Marine Law. By LAwRENCE DuckwortH. A 
knowledge of Marine Law is of the utmost importance to all those 
who are in any way connected with marine insurance or the ship- 
ping trade, and the volume covers all the essential features. 


Price, post paid, $2.25 





Office Organization and Management. By LAWRENCE R. 
DicxsEE, M. Com., F.C. A.,and H. E. Buain. This volume gives 
in detail, with the aid of specially selected illustrations and copies of 
actual business forms, a complete description of management and 
organization under the most improved and up-to-date methods. 
315 pages, cloth. 

Price, post paid, $2.25 





SOLE SELLING AGENTS of the above works for the Insurance world 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


243 W. 39TH Street 
NEW YORK 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO 
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Seen Through a Neighbor’s Eyes 


How Life Insurance Methods and Practices, As 
Exempblified by United States Companies, 


[To THE Epitor oF THE SPECTATOR] 


ITH regard to your kind offer, prior 

\) \ to my leaving this country, of pub- 

lishing in THe Spetrator a short 
article regarding the reasons for my trip and 
the impressions gained during my short stay, 
I am now taking advantage of your suggestion. 

As I had the pleasure of personally stating to 
you that for many years past I have been look- 
ing for an opportunity to pay a visit to this 
country in order to study on the spot the organi- 
zation and work of its life insurance companies, 
the importance of which, together with a fair 
knowledge, I had derived from THe Spectator. 

The recent connection of my company, La 
Continental, with Messrs. Ernesto Tornquist & 
Co., Ltd., a firm of leading and very progressive 
private bankers of Buenos Aires—who are in 
permanent and close touch with most of the finan- 
cial firms of New York and Chicago—has af- 
forded me this opportunity. As soon as this new 
arrangement was effected, both Messrs. Ernesto 
Tornquist & Co., Ltd., and I agreed upon the 
advantages that a visit to the United States 
would mean, not only for our company, but 
also for the development of insurance in our 
country. 

I am now glad to say, that thanks to the cor- 
dial reception extended to me by all of the life 
insurance officers I have had the good fortune 
to meet, my mission has been a very pleasant 
one, and feel sure that the results will confirm 
our expectations. 


What has impressed me more than anything 
else is the capability and power of organization 
of life insurance officers in this country. They 
have planned and built the largest social insti- 
tution of the States. They have studied every 
means that will lead to perfect control, have de- 
vised an efficient division of the work, and have 
spared no effort to deserve the accruing confi- 
dence of the policy-holders each and every year. 
They are likewise ever busy with the transcen- 
dental problems that an institution of such mag- 
nitude often has to face. Besides, I find of 
the most fundamental importance in what they 
have been doing and are still doing—that of the 
professional education of the agents. They have 
gone so far that nowadays the agent is no 
longer a man who sells life insurance for the 
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Impress a Foreign Visitor 





Not always, when it is given us 
to see ourselves as others see us, 
do we behold the pleasing image 
evoked by the complimentary im- 
pressions set forth in the accom- 
panying letter. The author, Juan 
M. Mascarenhas, is president of 
La Continental Insurance Com- 
pany of Buenos Aires, one of the 
leading multiple line companies of 
the Argentine. His impressions of 
American insurance development 
not only are interesting, but in- 
formative, in the light of compari- 
son with conditions elsewhere. It 
might be well to remember, how- 
ever, that the pinnacle of perfec- 
tion has not as yet been reached, 
even in the United States and just 
as our neighbor from the South 
hopes to develop the insurance 
business is his country so is there 
room for progress in our own 
land.—Editor’s Note. 











sake of making a living, but he fulfills a social 
function. 

A thorough knowledge of the principles and 
functions of life insurance is first inculcated 
in the agent, and this important part of his pro- 
fessional education is afterwards complemented 
by teaching him the art of selling. 

This matter, in the development of life insur- 
ance, is of such importance that, apart from 
what has been done by private initiative, in 
many universities a course for the professional 
education of life insurance agents is dictated. 

It is unquestionable that this education, to- 
gether with the constant professional training, 
makes the agent the strongest support of the 
American companies and liksewise accounts for 
the intense and extraordinary development of 
life insurance amongst all social classes. 


This great cultural work, that in practice has 
produced such wonderful results, has been 
strengthened by the joint efforts of every per- 
son engaged in the life insurance field. It is a 
wonderful example of constructive solidarity. 

I sincerely believe that this intelligent effort 


explains the public’s knowledge of life insur- 
ance and the reason why this institution is so 
deeply rooted in the social and economic life of 
the nation. 

The public has become so familiar with life 
insurance that today life insurance contracts 
are not only considered an assurance of a cer- 
tain amount of money to the dependents in case 
of the death of the insured, but life insurance 
companies are looked upon as savings and in- 
vestment institutions, where people, for a small 
consideration, may buy their old days’ rest. 

With regard to the future of life insurance 
in the States, it cam readily be inferred from 
what I have just mentioned, that its scope is 
unlimited and will develop with the increase of 
the population and the prosperity of the country. 

For an Argentine engaged in life insurance, 
a trip to the United States offers untold advan- 
tages in comparing the work that has been done 
in this country with our own, what remains to 
be done, the learning of up to date methods of 
organization ,and then returning to the Argen- 
tine with the intimate conviction that our daily 
difficulties and obstacles may be easily overcome, 
provided we devote to our enterprise all our 
capacity and energy. 

Now it only remains for me to express how 
very deeply I am indebted to you and the other 
members of THe Spectator staff for all the 
courtesies extended to me, and I would appre- 
ciate your mentioning in your valuable maga- 
zine how very grateful I am to the various 
life insurance officials I had the pleasure of 
meeting in this country. 

Very truly yours, 
J. M. MascarENnHAS. 


Star Producer Tells Associates How 
It Is Done 

Members of the E. W. DeNio agency of the 
Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis at 
Cedar Rapids heard guest speakers from the 
North Dakota agency and the home office and 
pledged quotas for the remainder of the year 
at an agency meeting last week. 

C. D. Ford of Devils Lake, N. D., star pro- 
ducer of the company in 1927 and 1928 and sev- 
eral years preceding these, urged the group to 
see an increasing number of persons, declaring 
that numerous calls put him in the high pro- 
ducers’ ranks. 
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Development of Group 
Insurance 

(Concluded from page 3) 
General Motors. This covers 200,000 workers 
for a total of $400,000,000. It is the largest life 
insurance policy ever issued and involves more 
insurance than the Metropolitan wrote in its 
first twenty-five years of existence. 

Beside the opposition of State departments, 
the business found that labor unions and fra- 
ternal benefit societies opposed it. This opposi- 
tion, I believe, has somewhat abated, but we 
can still find evidence of opposition in labor pa- 
pers. 

Soon after the Equitable started writing, other 
companies entered the field. Within five years 
the business had reached the enormous volume 
of $346,000,000, and the need for legislation was 
apparent. This was set afoot by the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners, and a 
committee was appointed of six insurance com- 
missioners and six actuaries to recommend leg- 
islation. At their recommendation the State of 
New York passed its definition of Group Insur- 
ance and provided standard provisions for these 
policies. 

The business is now seventeen years old. Dur- 
ing the first seven years of its growth it doubled 
every year. There was a temporary setback 
during the deflation period of 1920-21, but the 
loss was soon made up and the business forged 
ahead. 

Fifty Companies in Field 

In 1912 there was one company in the field; 
today there are over fifty. We can point to 
possibly three epochs in the growth of Group 
Insurance which have been or will take place 
in the near future. They are: 

1. The time when employers were ahead of 
their times in taking out group insurance; 

2. The time when employers who desired to 
maintain their position as enlightened employers 
adopted group insurance to keep ahead of the 
procession ; 

3. The time when the employer will adopt 
group insurance to keep away from the taii end 
of the industrial procession. 

I believe that at present we are nearing the 
end of the second epoch and about to enter the 
third. 

The business is new, but is in a remarkably 
fine shape. There are only two complaints in 
the files of the New York Department for the 
years 1928 and 1929, to date, and on one of 
these the company had received no notice of 
the claim. Upon notice the company promptly 
paid the claim. Of course there is an incentive 
to give good service in the form of a large 
policy that may be lost if the employer is dis- 
satisfied. And among the larger risks there 
is continued competition, so that the company 
must give satisfactory service to hold the risk. 

In New York and in certain other States there 
are rulings forbidding cities to take out group 
insurance on their employees. I am not satisfied 
that this rule is absolute in New York, as there 
were some peculiar facts about the case in 
which it was so held. However, I believe many 
companies are not seeking the business in con- 
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sequence of that ruling. I cannot but believe 
that if the city takes certain necessary steps and 
the company does certain acts, this insurance 
will be valid. The steps which I believe to be 
necessary for the city to take are: 

1. The insurance must be provided as a part 
of the employee’s compensation, and not as a 
gratuity, and a statement of this fact must be 
made. 

2. The amount of insurance must be com- 
mensurate with or in proportion to the cash 
compensation of the employee. 

3. The Common Council must by resolution 
provide for the insurance and its terms and 
state that it is a part of the employee’s com- 
pensation. 

4. The Common Council should enter into 
the contract with the recommendation of the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment. 

5. The Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment should include in its annual bill a sum 
sufficient to pay the premium. 

6. The Common Council should approve the 
estimate and make an appropriation therefor. 

The steps incumbent upon the company are: 

1. They should have forms especially adopted 
to insure groups of municipal employees. 

2. The form should state that the insurance 
is granted as part of the compensation, and not 
as a bonus or additional compensation above that 
allowed by law. 

The above procedure was outlined by Mr. 
John S. Andrews, ex-Registrar of the New 
York Department. 

If a risk is written and the above provisions 
are followed, I can see no valid legal objection 
to it. The question is a sore one and many 
cities have been writter’ only to have their 
wishes flouted by the court or an attorney gen- 
eral. ; eos 

The need of .life insurance to.the worker is 
undoubtedly great. Of 2,264 claims gone over, 
averaging $1,258 in size, 996 or 44% carried no 
other life insurance—not even a small indus- 
trial policy. Of this same: number of ‘claims, 
1,382, or 62%, went to a wife And in the 
number which did carry insurance it was fre- 
quently of so small a size as to be useless in 
the support of a family. 

Many innovations in life insurance have come 
to America from England. This is not true of 
group insurance which is a distinctly American 
product. While this form of coverage 1s very 
popular in America’ and Canada, it has made 
but little progress in Great Britain. Of course 
it is unfair to compare'a condition so dependent 
upon business conditions of the two countries. 
The London Times coined an apt definition of 
group insurance when it defined it as “an Amer- 
ican method of giving the family of the worker 
a year’s notice of the demise of the pay en- 
velope.” 

It is the custom to compare group insurance 
with industrial insurance. No comparison is 
fair. While one is merely “graveyard insur- 
ance,’ the amount barely covering burial, the 
other averages in policy size over a thousand 
dollars. Group insurance is applied only to hand 
picked groups of workers, while industrial is 


taken out on risks from birth till the maximum 
age at which a company will carry them. One 
is sold to the employer, the other to the worker. 
The business of each of these classes of insur- 
ance has increased enormously in the past few 
years, but I do not think that one has taken 
toll of the other. There was never a period 
during which industrial insurance has forged 
ahead as it has since the birth of group insur- 
ance. We can argue, of course, that group in- 
surance has educated the werker to the need of 
protection. 

It is impossible to point to tangible results to 
the employer as a product of group insurance. 
To what extent it reduces turnover, strikes, 
waste, and increases production, cannot be 
stated. We can, however, say that it certainly 
puts a premium on the job that would not oth- 
erwise be there. 

A note that comments on group insurance 
was made by a committee of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers when, in speaking of 
employment betterment schemes, it said: 

“Your committee believes that to those having 
in mind the improvement of conditions of those 
in their employ, so far as the same may be 
justified by a modest expenditure,, will probably 
find in group life insurance the medium which, 
dollar for dollar of such expenditure, wil! prove 
most beneficial to employer and employee alike 
and therefore to the general improvement of 
industrial conditions.” 


Benefits to Industry 

Industrial troubles have subsided in late 
years, but we cannot say to what extent this 
is due to group insurance. The cost, of course, 
is lower than for ordinary life insurance. This 
is due to a lower mortality, more economical 
administration, lesser lapse rate, and lack of 
moral hazard. The cost is from three to twenty 
per. cent cheaper than ordinary life, while ex- 


. penses are from three to thirteen per cent lower. 


‘In 505 companis canvassed, the following were 
given as reasons for introducing group insur- 
ance : 

129 to reduce labor turnover; 101 to help em- 
ployees and their dependents; 89 to secure co- 
operation and loyalty ; 64 to expres approval of 
services; 29 as a gift; 25 to give insurance to 
those who did not have it; 20 to help those 
otherwise unable to obtain insurance; 20 for 
humanitarian reasons; 15 to increase efficiency 
by removing worry; 13 to attract applicants. 


Of 190 companies canvassed, 148 reported 
beneficial effects on labor turnover. 


The average cost to the employer of this in- 
surance is one per cent of the payroll. 

For the suecessful working of the scheme of 
group insurance, contributory or otherwise, it is 
necessary that the plan be understood by the 
employees, so that it is advisable, in obtaining a 
new risk, to hold a meeting of the en:ployees 
and explain what they are getting. 

In 1927 it was found that unfair practices 
existed in computing rates and expenses, and 
the New York Department induced the com- 
panies to work on a more uniform plan to in- 
sure a fair competition. 
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Trust Agreements in Life Insurance 


Volume of Business Increased from Twenty-Nine to 


Nearly Three Hundred Million Dollars 


in Four Year Period 


By M. A. LINTON 


Vice-President, Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


ments in connection with life insurance 

policies, read by Arthur Hunter of the 
New York Life Insurance Company at the re- 
cent meeting of the Actuarial Society of Amer- 
ica, in New York, M. A. Linton, chief actuary 
and vice-president of the Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, carried on the fol- 
lowing informative discussion of the subject: 

In addition to its useful review of the history 
and present status of the settlement options un- 
der life insurance policies, Mr. Hunter’s paper 
is especially interesting because it gives us con- 
crete information about settlement options and 
trusts as administered by the New York Life. 
In comparing the two plans Mr. Hunter makes 
the point that in general the beneficiaries are 
afforded greater protection under a New York 
trust than under an endorsement of a settlement 
option. Under some circumstances the trust 
settlement is merely satisfactory because it is 
governed by the laws of the State in which 
the life insurance company is located and not 
by the laws of the State in which the policy 
is delivered. 

He also points out that the trust method is 
useful when it is desired to combine the pro- 
ceeds of several policies in one distribution plan. 
Since the life insurance company does not ac- 
cept trusts involving the exercise by the trustee 
of discretionary power in the administration of 
the fund, the two forms of settlement from the 
point of view of the beneficiary are alike as 
far as flexibility is concerned. Whether there 
are differences in the matter of taxation Mr. 
Hunter does not state. 

Supplementing the many points taken up by 
Mr. Hunter there is a good deal more that can 
be said on the broad subject of life insurance 
trusts as it is being developed in this country 
through the co-operation of life insurance com- 
panies and their representaitves, and the trust 
companies (including national banks having 
trust departments). Mr. Hunter makes the 
statement “in the case of life insurance trusts 
the trustee is, of course, the life insurance com- 
pany although trusts either partially or wholly 
made up of life insurance policies are frequently 
made with trust companies.” When we take 
into account the striking development in recent 
years of the life insurance trust business, this 
statement may leave the uninitiated with a 
wrong impression. Whatever may be the tech- 
nical definition of a life insurance trust, the 
most generally accepted meaning of the phrase 
by life underwriters is an arrangement by 
which the proceeds of a life insurance policy 


F OLLOWING the paper on trust agree- 
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are payable to a fiduciary institution instead of 
being held by the life insurance company, as 
very few life insurance companies are granted 
trust powers by their charters. 

The growth of life insurance trusts through 
the co-operation of fiduciary institutions is one 





M. A. Linton 


of the outstanding developments of recent years. 
A committee of the Trust Company Division 
of the American Bankers Association in Octob- 
er, 1928, made public the following interesting 
table showing the volume of life insurance trust 
business in the years 1923 to 1927, as indicated 
by the more than 1500 replies to a questionnaire 
sent to fiduciary institutions in this country: 


Amount 
Year Number of Trusts (Millions) 
| Pe Sree ergs oer 481 29 
PP 5 dave oie aie.0 edgy Sees anaes 675 33 
Bea ia ona cede wos ae ara eae 1,329 65 
DUE 5 sie calc ded a Wad ae ree 2,726 138 
i aE OE re Cree ee 5,298 277 


In 1927 the average trust was more than 
$50,000. The March, 1929, issue of the Pub- 
licity Bulletin published by the Trust Company 
Division of the American Bankers Association 
states that a tabulation of the reports received 
from trust companies and banks in all parts 
of the country definitely establishes the fact 
that more than a billion dollars in life insurance 
is now protected by trust agreements. It is 
also indicated that approximately 700 millions 
in insurance policies was placed in trust dur- 
ing 1928. 


The reason for this rapid growth is not far 


to seek. It is primarily due to the fact that 
the trust company is prepared to accept the 
proceeds of a policy under the provisions of 
an instrument giving the trust company the 
right to exercise discretion in the administra- 
tion of the fund. No one can foresee the fu- 
ture and when a substantial sum is left for the 
protection of a wife and children an inflexible 
method of distribution may fall far short of 
meeting the situation adequately. In fact it 
may work a real hardship and have consequences 
which the policyholder would have avoided at 
all costs if he could have realized what was 
likely to happen. 

The modern method of getting the proceeds 
of life insurance into the hands of the trust 
company is to have the policy, either by the 
beneficiary clause or by assignment, made pay- 
able directly to the trust company as trustee 
and then to execute a trust agreement contain- 
ing the provisions under which the fund is to 
be administered. 

Mr. Hunter compares in parallel columns the 
charcateristics of the life insurance settlement 
and the trust company settlement. In one place 
it is stated that no charge is made on the prin- 
cipal sum or the income when the funds are in 
the hands of the insurance company. It is also 
stated that there is usually a margin between 
the rate of interest paid on trust funds and 
the rate of interest earned on the general cor- 
porate funds of the company. It is only too 
clear to those connected with the management 
of life insurance companies that the expenses 
of the department handling the settlement op- 
tions are rapidly on the increase. Somebody 
has to pay the bill and obviously the margin be- 
tween the interest rates mentioned above is one 
source from which the expenses may be paid. 
I have a feeling that we should be careful not 
to state that we make no “charge” for services. 


As a matter of interest I have translated into 
an equivalent level yearly charge the standard 
New York charges on a $200,000 trust: fund re- 
maining for twenty years in the hands of a 
trust company and earning during that time a 
gross interest rate of 514 per cent per annum. 
Using a basic interest rate of 5 per cent to 
work out the equivalence it will be found that 
the charges are equivalent to a yearly charge of 
.27 per cent of the principal, thus reducing the 
return to the beneficiary to an equivalent of 
5.23 per cent per annum. In making the cal- 
culation it has been assumed that one-half of 
the principal charge will be taken when the 
trust becomes active and the other half when 
it is terminated twenty years later, 
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Hitting The Mark With 
INTER-OCEAN | 
POLICIES 








‘WANTED. 
Wy GENERAL 
AGENTS 


We have some attrac- 
tive district and state 
agency contracts open 
for some good organiz- 
ers who want to de- 
velop independent busi- 
nesses for themselves. 

If you have had no ex- 
perience in organization 
work, do not apply. 


Health and Accident 
Insurance Only 
Write 


W. G. Alpaugh 
Vice-Pres. and Secy. 


INTER-OCEAN CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Insurance 

In Force 
Over 

$131 ,000,000 


Harry L. Seay, 
President 


Clarence E. Linz, 
V. P. & Treas. 


H. B. Seay, 
Vice President 


iP. N. Thevenet, 
V. P. & Secty. 


{P. V. Montgomery, 
V. P. & Actuary 
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THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Continuously in business since 1852 

The real strength of an insurance company is in the conservatism of {ts 
management, and tlie management of THE HANOVER is an absolute 
assurance of the security of its policy. 
Charles W. Higley, President Montgomery Clark, Vice-President 
J. G. Hollman, Secretary . T. Giberson, Treasurer 
F. E. Sammons, Asst. Secy. A. BE. Gilbert, Asst. Secy. 

Home Office, Hanover Bidg., 34 Pine St., New York 
































“This summer colony certainly attracts a fine class of people. 
Who is putting up that charming new cottage?” 
“Joe Jenks. He’s a Perfect Protection Man with Reliance Life, 











and a great fellow. You must meet him.” 











Life Insurance Library 
of Six Books 


LIFE INSURANCE: ITS ECONOMIC 
and SOCIAL RELATIONS 


A Series of Comprehensive and Specialized Insurance 
Studies Edited by Dr. Solomon S. Huebner 


Six of the books in this informative series have now 
been issued, as follows: 


THE ECONOMICS OF LIFE INSURANCE 


By Dr. S.S. Huebner. The fundamental volume in the series, develop- 
ing a new conception of the economic function of life insurance. 


WILLS, TRUSTS AND ESTATES 


By James L. Madden. A discussion of the basic principles that apply 
to the building of a sound insurance estate. 


TAXATION 


By Harry J. Loman. An analysis of the connection between life insur- 
ance and taxation, particularly for use of insurance salesmen, tax attor- 
neys and tax accountants. 


THE LAW OF SALESMANSHIP 


By E. Paul Huttinger. On the legal aspects of a salesman’s respon- 
sibility both to his company and to his client. 


EDUCATION AND PHILANTHROPY 


By John A. Stevenson. A study of the important relation or life insur- 
ance to the fields of education and philanthropy. 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF LIFE INSURANCE 


By the late Edward A. Woods. Coticerning the vital bearing of life 
insurance upon the numerous problems of sociology and social workers. 


The remaining book of the series, not yet published, is entitled 


SAVING, CREDIT AND INVESTMENT 


By Dr. S. S. Huebner and James L. Madden. Discusses the ways in 
which life insurance serves the insured in the fields of finance. 


PRICE, each volume, $2.50 
Orders will be promptly filled by 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


243 West 39th Street 
NEW YORK 


Insurance Exchange 


CHICAGO 
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The Disability Outlook 


Reviewing Some of the Outstanding Factors As They 
Affect Underwriting and from the 
Medical Director’s Viewpoint 


By Joun M. Lairp 
Vice-President, Connecticut General Life Insurance Company. 


[This is the second and concluding instal- 
ment of a review of factors affecting disability 
underwriting. The first part appeared in THE 
SPECTATOR for May 9, 1929.—Eprror’s Note.]— 


Nervous Instability 

Many claims are indirectly due to nervous 
breakdown. Others are prolonged by the in- 
sured’s mental condition. Under life insurance 
we watch for insanity and serious mental 
disease but under disability we must go further 
and investigate any tendency towards mental or 
nervous disorder. In many companies this 
means a revision of the question in the medical 
examination blank. 

In a recent case, one of the best companies 
in this country issued disability income of $500 
a month on an applicant who was known to 
have had “nervous indigestion five or six years 
ago.” In the medical examination blank the 
only question relating to this form of impair- 
ment was, “have you ever suffered from any 
ailment or disease of the brain or nervous sys- 
tem?” The applicant naturally answered “no” 
and the examiner, although a most capable man 
and thoroughly trained in life insurance prac- 
tice, did not know of the history of nervous 
indigestion. Probably if he had known, he 
would not have realized that it had a distinct 
bearing on the acceptance of the risk for dis- 
ability benefits. 

To take care of this situation, it is better to 
use a more complete question such as, “Have 
you at any time had or been told you had in- 
sanity, any disease of the brain or nervous sys- 
tem, nervous prostration, nervous indigestion, 
severe headaches, or any tendency to nervous- 
ness?” Even if this question is answered “no” 
and if through outside sources we learn that 
there has been a history of nervous trouble, 
we should make a complete investigation be- 
fore assuming the risk for disability benefits. 


Race 

No insurance company wishes to discriminate 
against any race. If however, wé know that 
a certain race has a high mortality, it is only 
fair that we should protect ourselves. Simi- 
larly, if a certain race has a good mortality but 
is subject to frequent and prolonged disability 
claims, we must train our agents to sell them 
life insurance and limit disability income to 
such a small amount that it will not be a 
temptation. 

Farmers 

Farmers have a low rate of mortality but a 
high rate of disability. Some companies throw 
the two benefits together and hope to break 
even on the contract as a whole. Others feel 
that each form of coverage should stand on its 
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own feet and that we should not deliberately ex- 
pose ourselves to a loss on disability even 
though we may hope to make a profit on mor- 
tality. Some companies which realize that the 
experience on farmers justifies an extra disabil- 
ity premium have refrained from charging it 
on account of the old bugaboo competition. 
Others have squarely faced the issue and are 
charging an extra premium of 50 per cent for 
farmers, feeling confident that even on this 
basis the farmer is getting full value for his 
money. 
Women 

As women are taking a more important place 
in business, they are seeking insurance pro- 
tection and disability coverage. The experience 
of accident and health companies shows that 
women are subject to a higher rate of sickness 
and are more difficult to satisfy in a claim set- 
tlement. 

Usually when a woman marries, there is a 
distinct change in her financial status. If the 
disability coverage is continued after marriage 
and the woman is employed only at home, it is 
extremely difficult to determine whether dis- 
ability is total, whether claim payments should 
be made in the first place and when the disabil- 
ity terminates. 

Women in business usually retire at an earlier 
age than men. 

If disability income is granted to women, it 
should be subject to some or all of the follow- 
ing restrictions: 

1. Issue only to single women who leave 
home daily for fixed wage or salary and hold 
a position to which they devote their entire 
time. 

2. Charge an extra premium of, say, 50 per 
cent. 

3. Exclude disability occurring after mar- 
riage. 

4. Exclude disability occurring after age 55. 

5. Limit to $50 or $100 a month. 


Type of Agent 

In the selection of risks, the home office can 
exercise only a negative function. The agent’s 
work is positive. If the agent is of the right 
type, he will bring in good business and only 
a small proportion will have to be rejected. 
In life insurance, this is important. In disabil- 
ity, it is almost vital. We need an agent who 
secures his business from men with the right 
character, earning power and business ethics. 
The best safeguard on “moral hazard” lies in 
good selection at the source by the agent. 


Claims 
The medical director must co-operate with 
the claim department. Under some clauses you 
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must decide whether the disability is “perma- 
nent.” Under the new standard clause you need 
not worry about permanency. That is covered 
by the mere lapse of time—four months. The 
questions to answer are, “Is the disability total ? 
Is there any suggestion of fraud?” 


Recoveries 

As medical directors, you have an obligation 
to determine when the disability ceases. 
Should you not go one step further and watch 
for an opportunity to encourage recovery? lf 
the insured is not securing the right medical 
treatment or if an operation would probably, be 
helpful, can you not tactfully suggest that ‘he 
get in touch with a specialist or that he enter 
the right type of hospital? In some cases the 
company may even be justified in paying for 
an operation or treatment provided the insured 
signs a waiver releasing the company from 
any liability in case the results are unfavorable. 
The medical directors can render a real ser- 
vice not only to the insurance business but to 
the policyholders by adopting a constructive 
program which will hasten recovery and there- 
by restore the man’s earning power. 

When disability was introduced, its opponents 
said the coverage was so limited that we would 
never pay enough in claims to make the bene- 
fit worthwhile. That difficulty has been over- 
come. 

The extent of the coverage will soon be 
determined by the “Standard Provisions.” 

The actuaries are working on two problems 
—premiums and reserves. 

As medical directors, you have an important 
part in four problems: 

1. Should the application be approved? 

2. Should the claim be approved? 

3. Has the claimant recovered? 

4. Can the company facilitate recovery by 
suggesting an operation or different treatment? 

Much has already been accomplished. By 
working together, we can safeguard the com- 
panies and furnish the public with adequate 
protection for prolonged disability. 


“Why Men Buy Life Insurance” 

Five small fingers that cling to one of yours 
when the way home is long. That go softly 
groping for your watch to find where the tick 
comes from, or into any pocket to see what’s 
there. Not much use for buttoning the own- 
er’s clothes or managing a spoon at meal times. 
Not very clean either unless mother has had a 
look at ’em lately. Not much of anything at all, 
in fact—just five small fingers. And yet they 
will hold a man to his work when nothing else 
will, when the job is a tiring nuisance, and 
ambition foolishness, and the world a mess of 
grimy dust. No lawyer ever drew a contract 
that gripped like the trust of a tiny hand laid 
in yours. No orator, no musician of them all, 
ever hammered out a phrase that meant so much 
as “father’s come home!” “Hostages to for- 
tune,” said the old philosopher, Bacon. Bacon 
was a fool at that time. Fortune herself is a 
hostage to the heart that holds the fadeless 
memory of five small fingers close within your 
own. —Collier’s Weekly. 
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PROCRASTINATION 


The Worst Pirate of the Lot 


He whispers, “You can always get 
life insurance when you need it.” 
Common Sense tells you that you 
cannot. 


He says, “Your perfect health is a 
guarantee of extreme age.”’ 

And you know that the man past 
forty—hke a piece of cracked glass 
—is easily shattered by sudden 
strain. 

He insists, ‘Science has added 
eleven years to the span of life.” 
Yet science has provided few pen- 
sions to sustain the aged! 


Your Ship Will Never Come In If He Can Prevent It! 


He argues, “Postpone the protec- 
tion and invest in other channels 
that will ‘beat’ life insurance.”’ 


The average “individual investor” 
would rejoice to have the safe re- 
turn of his principal alone over any 
ten year period, and gladly forget 
the interest. 


Nothing the Pirate can hatch out 
of his cunning brain should deter 
you from owning your full share 
of Life Insurance. 





PROCRASTINATION 





Your Ship 





Is Chief Robber of the Crew— 


Don’t Let the Rascal Scuttle 








Copyright, 1929, Marvin C. Mobley 
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Put the Stone in David’s Sling 


A Life Insurance Company Gives the Public 
a Convincing Allegorical Illustration 
of Insurance Values 


By Ernest GRAY 


And there went out a champion out of the camp of the Philistines, named Goliath, of Gath, whose height 
was six cubits and a span. * * * And he stood and cried unto the armies of Israel. * * * I defy the armies 
of Israel this day; give me a man, that we may fight together. 


When Saul and all Israel heard those words of the Philistine, they were dismayed, and greatly afraid. 
* * * And David said to Saul, let no man’s heart fail because of him; thy servant will go and fight with 


this Philistine. * * * 


teary TA Sesinmer aaa te 


And David put his hand in his bag, and took thence a stone, 
and slang it, and smote the Philistine in his forehead, that the 
stone sunk into his forehead; and he fell upon his face to the 
earth. 







So David prevailed over the Philistine with a sling and with 
a stone, and smote the Philistine, and slew him. 


1st Samuel—17th. 


Pat Hse Nes SLOP 


With one blow, David killed the giant 
who was such a menace to the house of 
Israel. 

Is there a giant (mortgage) that is a 
menace to your house? If so, a stone 
(term policy) in David’s sling will kill it. 

As Goliath would have annihilated or re- 
duced to slavery the house of Israel, had 
AGN: ean (ii 7” es not the stone in the sling of the stout- 
™ ied Ui Res, | es 7. Lt ae | hearted David killed him, so might the 
| mortgage, threateningly suspended over the 
home of your family, bring terrible loss 
and keenest sorrow to them unless you are 
armed with a mortgage policy as was 
David with a stone and sling. 


| At Age 35 Mortgage Insurance Costs About 1 Per Cent 


A REASONABLE PROPOSITION 


The additional 1 per cent puts the stone in David’s sling with 
which to kill the giant Goliath, the mortgage that menaces the 
future safety and happiness of your family. 


You are paying 6 per cent interest on your mortgage. If you 
die before the mortgage is paid, your widow must either pay 
the mortgage or lose the home. 

If you will add a further 1 per cent (nominally) to the 6 per 
cent and then should die before you have paid the mortgage, the 
mortgage will be cancelled, the home will be saved. 


For full particulars regarding this simple, effective, mortgage 
killing service, consult this company or its representatives. 


A prominent life insurance company has used this story in leaflet form most successfully, Companies or agents desiring quantities of attractive 
two-color folders will receive quotations upon re quest. Address The Spectator Co., 243 West 39th Street, N. Y. C. (Copyright applied for.) 
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NEAL BASSETT, President N KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 
ORGANIZED 1855 ‘ 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, N. J. SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 
$56,065,676.33 $19,562,549.89 $13,500,000.00 $23,003,126.44 $36,503,126.44 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 


JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 
ORGANIZED 1853 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





$ 6,036,606.06 $ 2,834,467.72 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 2,202,138.34 $ 3,202,138.34 
nae page President JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. and Treasurer 
H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


ORGANIZED 1854 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CoO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


5 PSA SRUI NRA 7 ANN A Ba 





$ 4,881,357.40 $ 2,770,413.44 $ 600,600.00 $ 1,510,943.96 $ 2,110,943.96 | 
NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


ORGANIZED 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 





$ 5,021,040.43 $ 2,502,743.59 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,518,296.84 $ 2,518,296.84 
A. H. TRIMBLE, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 


ORGANIZED 1871 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 4,837,239.59 $ 2,492,228.84 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,345,010.75 $ 2,345,010.75 


- WOLLAEGER, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN RAY, V.-Pres’t _ & A. H. HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 
ORGANIZED 1870 y 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. : 
$ 5,359,804.52 $ 2,486,092.08 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,873,712.44 $ 2,873,712.44 i 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 


ORGANIZED 1886 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 


OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 666,598.88 $ 196.08 $ 300,000.00 $ 366,402.80 $ 666,402.80 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President ORGANIZED 1905 M. R. JACKMAN, Vice-Pres’t 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF CONCORD, N. H. 














$ 175,689.24 $ None $ 100,000.00 $ 75,689.24 $ 175,689.24 
CHAS. H. YUNKER, President ORGANIZED 1852 A. W. GROSSENBACH, Vice-Pres’t } 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. } 


OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





$12,792,945.35 $ 7,243,098.89 $ 2,000,000.00 $ 3,549,846.46 $ 5,549,846.46 
a meeeaig y Chairman of¥ Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President E. J. DONEGAN, V.-Pres’t & Gen’! Counsel S. WM. BURTON, Vice-Pres’t 
J.C. HEYER, Vice-Pres’t EARL R. HUNT, Vice-Pres’t WM. P. STANTON, Vice-Pres’t S. K. McCLURE, Vice-Pres’t 


JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t E.G. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
ORGANIZED 1874 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Sai. = eoassicn inser nccsichaaaaes CeO ST TAT eee eT ee eT 


$15,452,308.70 $10,173,698.43 $ 1,500,000.00 $ 3,778,610.27 $ 5,278,610.27 
C. W. FEIGENSPAN, President W. VAN bis a ae Vice-Pres’t & Gen’! Mgr 
WINTON C. GARRISON, Vice-Pres’t & Treas. ORGANIZED 1909 E. .F EIGENSPAN, Vice-Pres’t 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE Co. 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 
$14,975,568.30 $ 9,975,568.30 $ 2,500,000.00 $ 2,500,000.00 $ 5,000,000.00 | 


TOTAL NET PREMIUMS $50,467,137.06 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
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Fire Insurance Company of 


Chicago Ready 


Will Be Member of New Group 
Known As Chicago 
Fleet 


Harold M. O’Brien Is President 








Chicago F. & M., Presidential F. & - 


M. and Iowa National Fire in 
Group Backed by P. W. 
Chapman & Co. 





Cuicaco, June 10.—The Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Chicago, which has been in process 
of organization for more than a year, was 
formally organized on Monday morning and 
soon afterwards its affiliation with the Chicago 
Fire and Marine in a new group to be known 
as the “Chicago Fleet,” was announced by 
P. W. Chapman & Company, the investment 
house which underwrote the former’s unsold 
stock. 

The new group includes the companies above 
mentioned, the Presidential Fire and Marine 
and the Iowa National Fire. 

Harold M. O’Brien, president of the Chicago 
F. and M. was elected president of the Fire 
Insurance Company of Chicago and will man- 
age its underwriting. Other officers of the 
new company include Frederick O’Brien, vice- 
president; Robert M. Nevins, secretary; Frank 
H. Ellis, treasurer, and Thomas O. McClure, 
assistant treasurer. Mr. Ellis heads the Chap- 
man Insurance Department and engineered the 
formation of the new group. 

The new company starts with a capital of 
two million and surplus of two and one-half 
million. The investment house also plans addi- 
tional financing for the Chicago F. and M. and 
the Presidential and when completed the group 
will have capital and surplus of thirteen million 
eight hundred thousand. 

Harold M. Letton, United States manager 
of the Netherlands who was the original spon- 
sor of the new company, was elected a director. 

It is planned to increase the Chicago Fire 
and Marine capital to one and one-half million 
and surplus to three million eight hundred 
thousand and the Presidential to one million 
and two million respectively. 
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The Fire Insurance of Chicago will com- 
mence operations immediately in the office of 
Mr. O’Brien. Its directorate is chosen from 
among men especially prominent in local in- 
dustrial and commercial affairs. Their names 
and companies follow: Samuel M. Hastings, 
Dayton Scale; B. J. Grigsby, Grigsby-Grunow ; 
M. B. Orde, Chicago Surface Lines; E. G. 
Pauling, real estate; C. H. Morse, Fairbanks- 
Morse; Charles A. Pypenhagen, Pines Winter- 
front; Darby A. Day, Union Central Life; 
H. L. Barker and F. H. Ellis, Chapman & 
Company; John R. Cochran, lawyer; K. F. 
McLellan, United Biscuit; E. C. Neidrich, 
Peoria Cordage; George M. Willetts, Armour 
& Company, and Messrs. Harold and Frederick 
O’Brien and Letton. 


To Organize Fulton Fire 





President Higley of The Hanover 
Fire Among Incorporators of 
New Company 
Notice of intention to form a company for 
the transaction of business as provided for un- 
der sections 110 and 150 of the insurance laws 
has been filed with the New York Insurance 
Department, the company to be known as the 
Fulton Fire Insurance Company, and located 

in New York City. 

Charles W. Higley, president of the Hanover 
Fire Insurance Company, is listed among the 
incorporators along with Montgomery Clark, 
Harrison F. Giberson, F. Elmer Sammons, 
May P. Code, Edward L. Coffill, Geo. A. Jack- 
son, A. E. Gilbert, J. Edwards Wyckoff, John 
Reid, Jr., Chas. O. Hartich, James Morrow and 
John F. Devlin. 


H. L. Kress With Jauch & Hubener 

H. L. Kress has resigned his position with 
Marsh & McLennan, with whom he has been 
connected for a great many years in all the 
various branches of their business, and has 
accepted the vice-presidency of Jauch & 
Hubener, Inc., International insurance and re- 
insurance brokers, with offices at 84 William 
Street, New York, and in many of the prin- 
cipal European cities. Mr. Kress during the 
war acted as manager of the insurance depart- 
ment of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. He 
assumed his new duties on June 1. 








Continental_ and_ Fidelity- 
Phenix Get Niagara 


Will Exchange 1 3-16 Shares of 
Continental and 1 1-16 of 
Fidelity-Phenix For 1 
of Niagara 





Sumner Ballard Intermediary 





Niagara Organized in 1850—Premium 
Income of Newly Acquired Com- 
panies Exceeded $12,000,000 
in 1928 





An announcement of extreme interest to the 
insurance field in general, and fire insurance par- 
ticularly, is that made by Ernest Sturm, chair- 
man of the “America Fore” group, with re- 
gards to the joint acquisition of the Niagara 
Fire Insurance Company, which owns the Mary- 
land Insurance Company, by the Continental In- 
surance Company and the Fidelity-Phenix In- 
surance Company, both of New York. 

On June 21, shareholders of the Continental 
and Fidelity-Phenix companies are to meet to 
autharize increases in their capital stocks of 
$5,000,000 each, and it was stated by Mr: Sturm 
that these additional shares will take care of 
the acquisition of the Niagara and Maryland 
companies as well as the Fidelity & Casualty 
Company of New York. 

Stockholders of the Niagara will be offered 
13/16 shares of Continental stock and 1 1/16 
shares of Fidelity-Phenix stock for each share 
of Niagara owned and will have until July 10 
next to deposit their holdings with the Central 
Hanover Bank & Trust Co. as‘ trustee. 


Niagara Stockholders Get Dividend 
In the offer being made to Niagara stockhold- 
ers it is stated that they will receive the July 
dividend and Continental and Fidelity-Phenix 
dividends declared subsequent to June 29, 1929. 
Owners of more than 30% of the Niagara 
shares have approved the offer which is made, 
however, to all stockholders and which will be 
binding upon the Continental and Fidelity-Phe- 
nix companies if accepted by 75% of the out- 
standing Niagara shares, although a smaller 
percentage may possibly be accepted. 
In his letter to stockholders Mr. Sturm says: 
“The Niagara Fire Insurance Company is an 
(Continued on page 28) 
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CORROON & REYNOLDS FLEET 
EXTENDING COUNTRY-WIDE SERVICE AND PROTECTION 


DECEMBER 31ST, 1928, STATEMENTS 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK LONG ISLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Assets Liabilities Capital *Net Resources Assets Liabilities Capital *Net Resources 
$10,099,162.29 $3,394,266.51 $2,000,000.00 6,704,895.78 $408,657.14 $42,532.38 $200,000.00 $366,124.76 


LED ga RT ee 


MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
BRONX FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK NEWARK, N. J. (Chartered 1849) 


si cceiacaaincia ESS «AS 4 EEO $5,774,475.31  $1,291,847.16  $1,000,000.00 — $4,482,628.15 


BROOKLYN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY NEW YORK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$5,762,813.80  $1,293,331.77  $1,000,000.00 $4, 469,482.03 (Incorporated 1832) 
$2,922,000.19 $927,051.01  $1,000,000.00 — $1,994,949.18 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA REPUBLIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. (Incorporated 1862) PITTSBURGH PA. (Incorporated 1871) 
$4,076,176.31  $1,040,535.31  $1,000,000.00 — $3,035,641.00 


LMR NY OPH Be AUS 8 


$2,258,430.77 $813,552.56 $512,000.00 $1,444,878.21 
SYLVANIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$5,034,363.88  $2,255,641.18  $1,000,000.00 — $2,778,722.70 $5,327,783.03 $758,805.07  $1,500,000.00 $4,568,977.96 


*Net Resources, being aggregate of Capital,{Net{Surplus and Voluntary Reserves. 


CLASSES OF INSURANCE§WRITTEN 


FIRE, AUTOMOBILE, EXPLOSION, RIOT, CIVIL COMMOTION, TORNADO AND WINDSTORM, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, USE AND 
OCCUPANCY, PROFITS, LEASEHOLD AND GENERAL§MERCHANDISE FLOATERS. 


CORROON & REYNOLDS 
INCORPORATED 
92 WILLIAM STREET MANAGER NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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Canadian Farm Property 
Loss Ratio High 


New Hazards on Modern 
Farms and Low Prices 
For Produce Largely 
Responsible 


Five Year Average is 93.78 P.C. 


Competition With Mutual Companies 
Adversely Affects Stock Company 
Loss Ratio 








Orrawa, CanapA, ,Jiine 11—The experience 
of companies writing farm business in Canada 
has been for the past years very unprofitable. 
The loss ratio on this class of business in 
Canada in the five-year period, 1922 to 1927 
inclusive, was 93.78 per cent. The figures 
for the year 1928 and the first four months of 
1929 show that in most provinces of Canada 
the loss ratio is still at a high level. 

The loss ratios on farm’ property insurance 
for each of the years 1923 to 1927 inclusive 
were as follows: 123.24%; 128.63%; 91.34%; 
65.94% ; and 68.78%, with an average loss ratio 
for the five years of 93.78 per cent. 

The unprofitable experience on farm property 
business is due to several causes, including the 
new hazards due to the use of power farm 
machinery. Of late years there is the added 
hazards of storage of automobiles and the use 
of gasoline; electric wiring; larger farm build- 
ings, thus containing more value under one 
roof; failure of certain crops. or low price 
for farm produce leaving the farmer unable to 
pay living expenses and other debts; cigarette 
smoking and the moral hazard. 

During the period of the war the business 
of farming was profitable and the underwriting 
results for companies transacting this class of 
business were satisfactory. To a certain extent 
in improved farms, secured through loans, in- 
creased the loss ratio. 

Of late years companies transacting farm 
property insurance have many new hazards to 
contend with, such as those involved in the 
use of automobiles, tractors, gasoline stoves. 
lights and engines, steam power for treshing, 
incubators and electricity, some or all of which 
are to be found on every modern farm. 

In order tc remove the unprofitable conditions 
in farm property insurance, the farmers should 
receive higher prices for crops and products 
of the farm, and all unnecessary use of the 
automobile should be avoided. Experienced un- 
derwriters should be engaged, those who can 
select the profitable from the unprofitable sec- 
tions of the country. 

Rural mutual companies operating on the 
assessment plan secure the business of the better 
farming communities and thus.in many sections 
the poorer risks are left for the stock com- 
panies. This is another reason why the stock 
companies are unable to make a profit of farm 
property insurance. 
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Accounting by Machine Methods 

A new book on Accounting by Machine Meth- 
ods, written by H. G. Schnackel and H. C. 
Lang, has been published by the Ronald Press 
Company. It describes the design and opera- 
tion of modern systems of accounting, and is 
intended to serve accountants as a guide in mak- 
ing accounting machinery installations, from 
the first preliminary survey to the devising and 
operating of a complete system of machined 
records. One of the major purposes of the 
book is to explain the types of machines avail- 
able and the characteristics of each, according 
to the work it is especially designed to per- 
form, and the book describes the orthodox ac- 
counting routine required in order to achieve 
the best results from each type of machine. 

Several pages of the book are devoted to it- 
surance accounting methods, including the ap- 
plication of machinery to the registration and 
statistics covering premiums, additions, cance!- 
lations and rebates for fire insurance companies ; 
registration and statistics covering losses for 
fire and casualty insurance companies; account- 
ing and statistical requirements of automobile 
finance companies of all principal phases of 
motor finance, and statistical requirements for 
corporate accounting. Data relating particul- 
larly to insurance accounting constitute a sec- 
tion devoted to accounts receivable (direct busi- 
ness and brokers’ business), accounts with 
brokers and companies. 

The scope of this book may be somewhut 
judged from the chapter titles, which are as 
follows: Fundamentals of Modern Construc- 
tive Accounting Methods; Characteristics of 
Mechanical Accounting Equipment; Accounting 
Machine for Analysis and Design; Order 
Writing and Billing Systems; Accounts Re- 
ceivable Systems; Other Receivables; Install- 
ment Accounting; Sales Analyses; Sales Com- 
mission Accounting; Accounts Payable; Stock 
and Material Control; The Payroll and Its 
Distribution; The General and Subsidiary Le-l- 
gers; Statistical and Miscellaneous Applica- 
tions, and Wage and Bonus Plans for Machine 
Operators. The book contains more than 100 
illustrations, is copiously indexed, and embraces 
563 pages. Its price is $7.50 per copy and it 
may be ordered through The Spectator Com- 
pany. 


Binghamton Fire & Casualty Club’s 
Elections 

BinGHAMTON, N. Y., June 8—H. Clay Smith 
has been elected president of the Binghamton 
Fire and Casualty Insurance Club, and other 
officers were chosen as follows: Vice-president, 
Robert B. Davis; secretary, Jack F. Acker- 
man; treasurer, James G. Brownlow; directors, 
J. Victor Schad, Milton H. Steele, Orson L’H. 
Brittin, and Edgar W. Couper. 





Pacific Underwriters Elect Kelly 

McClure Kelly, Pacific Coast manager for 
the Insurance Company of North America, was 
unanimously elected chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Board of Fire Under- 
writers of the Pacific. 
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Union Liberalizes Rules 


Eliminate the Twenty Per Cent 
Commission Classification— 
Broaden Term Rule 





First Change in Thirty Years 





Will Help in Meeting Competition of 
Non-Affiliated Companies and 
Mutuals 





Cuicaco, June 11—The non-affiliated stock 
fire companies and mutuals and reciprocals 
will find underwriting of fire business in the 
Union territory a more difficult task in the 
future as the result of the action of the Union 
to liberalize its commission rules and of the 
inspection bureaus to broaden the term under- 
writing rule. 

The Union by favorable vote well in excess 
of the required 90 per cent majority has voted 
to eliminate its 20 per cent commission classi- 
fication, which includes brick and stone mer- 
cantile buildings, and to place all of these 
risks in the 25 per cent group. 

This is the first change in the Union com- 
mission rules in thirty years and in addition 
to giving the Union companies ammunition to 
meet the attack of the non-affiliated companies, 
takes cognizance of the increased cost of living 
and of agency operation that has developed 
since the last change. 

The broadening of the term rule gives the 
local agents in the smaller communities equip- 
ment to meet the competition of the mutuals 
and reciprocals because they thus can nail many 
additional risks to their books for three or 
five year periods and eliminate the yearly 
contest for renewals. It will help the stock 
companies because they are in a beter position 
to set up the required reserves because of their 
large surplus than are the mutuals and re- 
ciprocals. 


The Record of Business by States in 
1928 

The Record of Business in Each of the States 
and Territories in the United States by the 
joint stock fire insurance companies in 1928, 
and totals for 29 years, has been published by 
The Weekly Underwriter. It shows the risks 
written, premiums received, losses paid and loss- 
es incurred in 1928, not only for fire insurance, 
but also for ocean marine, motor vehicle, inland 
navigation, and transportation, tornado, wind- 
storm and cyclone, and hail insurance, with ag- 
gregates of premiums received and losses paid 
for the classes other than fire for the year 1924 
to 1927 inclusive. It also shows the percentage 
of each company for 1928 and the aggregates 
which are given not only for 29 years, 1900 to 
1928 inclusive, but for the years 1900 to 1909; 
1910 to 1919; 1920 to 1928. Copies of this valu- 
able book may be obtained at $60 each. 
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Agents Not to Act on 
Separation 





California Association to Confer 
With Pacific Board on Separation 
and Commissions 

The California Association of Insurance 
Agents is advising its members not to take any 


individual action on separation until a further 
report is made by the organization’s executive 


committee. In a letter sent to the members, 
P. S. W. Ramsden, secretary, says: 

“At a meeting of the executive committee of 
this association held Sunday, June 2, 1929, at 
Fresno, Calif.,.I was instructéd to advise you 
the following: 

“The Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pa- 
cific, at its Del Monte meeting May 9, 1929, 
adopted the principle of separation effective 
June 1, 1929. The executive committee of the 
California Association of Insurance Agents 
has in previous conference with the Board of 
Fire Underwriters taken the position that the 


matter of commisison revision is of primary 
importance and should be co-ordinated with the 


separation movement. We understand that the 
Board of Fire Underwriters has appointed a 
special committee on commissions, which will 
report this week. 

“Our executive committee expects to be again 
called into consultation on the matter of sepa- 
ration and commissions, and, therefore, I am 
requested to advise the agents not to take any 
individual action on this matter until such time 
as we can report further.” 


Continental Gets Niagara 
(Concluded from page 25) 


old and excellently established company, organ- 
ized under the laws of New York in July, 1850; 
it has a cash capital of $5,000,000 and a surplus 
exceeding $10,000,000, with total assets in excess 
of 28,000,000. The Niagara Fire Insurance 
Company also owns the Maryland Insurance 
Company, which was incorporated under the 
laws of Maryland and began business in March, 
1910, and has a cash surplus of $1,000,000 and 
a surplus of $1,130,000, with total assets in ex- 
cess of $2,750,000. The net premium income 
of both these companies for the year 1928 was 
$12,252,063 and they had a loss ratio for 1928 
of 47%. 

“These companies have a splendid agency 
plant and an excellent reputation throughout 
the country. The Board of Directors feels that 
in the acquisition of control and management 
of these companies for operation in connection 
with the Continetal Insurance Company, Fidel- 
ity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company of New 
York and their associated companies, material 
savings can be effected in operating costs and 
the good records of the Niagara Fire Fire In- 
surance Company and the Maryland Insurance 
Company be materially improved.” 

Mr. Sturm added that the negotiations for 
the acquisition of the Niagara and Maryland 
companies were carried on through Sumner 
Ballard, President of the General Reinsurers 
Underwriting Corporation. 


Fire Insurance 


Companies File Brief 
in Virginia 
Maintain Rate-making Should 


Cover Only Underwriting 
Phase of Business 





Cite 5 Per Cent As Reasonable 
Profit 





Brief Claims Virginia Insurance of 
1928 Is Unconstitutional and 
Unfair 





RicHMOND, Va., June 12—Maintaining their 
point that fire insurance rate-making in Vir- 
ginia should cover only the underwriting phase 
of the business and that returns from the in- 
vestment side of the business should not be 
considered, the stock fire insurance companies 
now under investigation by the State corpora- 
tion commisison have filed their first brief in 
the case now a year old. 

The companies claim that 5 per cent on 
earned premiums is a reasonable profit and that 
3 per cent additional is a reasonable profit al- 
lowance for conflagration hazard. There is no 
unfair, unreasonable or unjust discrimination 
between risks in Virginia, says the argument, 
and the five territorial divisions are justified by 
experience. 

The argument holds that figures for the test 
period chosen, 1923 to 1927, show that present 
rates “are not in excess of reasonable.” 

The company’s idea as to how rates should be 
fixed in part by the following contention: “That 
a fair and reasonable manner to determine profit 
or loss is to deduct from earned premiums 
losses and expenses incurred, and no considera- 
tion should be given other branches of the busi- 
ness.” 

The State contended in the inquiry that prof- 
its from rate charged should be determined by 
deducting from net written premiums all losses 
and expenses paid, that the investment branch 
should be considered, that a reasonable profit is 
from 8 to 10 per cent of the capital and surplus 
of the company, and that the percentage should 
be determined by considering income from all 
sources and all outgo. 

The brief claims that the State insurance law 
of 1928 is unconstitutional and that even if it 
were constitutional its provisions embrace un- 
derwriting profits only. 

Samuel W. Zimmer, of Petersburg, and 
Leake and Buford, of Richmond, prepared the 
156-page brief. It goes into the evidence of the 
year-long hearing in considerable detail. 

The brief on behalf of the State has not yet 
been filed with the commission. It is scheduled 
for July 6 and is being prepared under the di- 
rection of Braden Van Deventer, of Norfolk. 
The companies then have until July 15 to file a 
reply brief. 

The insurance investigation began July 23, 
1928, pursuant to the new insurance code of 
1928 directing the State corporation commision 
to take over the control of fire insurance rates. 


See End of Philadelphia Agents’ 
Troubles 


Amendments to By-Laws of Phila- 
delphia Fire Underwriters Will 
Clarify E. U. A. Muddle 
PHILADELPHIA, June 10.—A call has gone 
out for a special meeting next week of the 
Philadelphia Fire Underwriters Association to 
pass on the suggested amendments to the asso- 
ciation’s by-laws, amendments which it is 
hoped, and believed, will bring peace to the 
present troubled situation existing between 
Philadelphia agents and the Eastern Under- 

writers Association. 

The amendments are designed to clean up 
bad conditions in Philadelphia, to place the 
association in the position of a referee in ad- 
justing the differences between agents and the 
E. U. A. and to give the association “teeth” 
with which to enforce its decisions and prose- 
cute violations. 

The amendments have been drawn up but 
are not being made public at this time as several 
changes will be made. Indications are that 
they will be adopted without opposition and 
that their adoption will mean the signing of 
a new agency agreement. 

One of the members of the agents’ committee 
of seven, asked whether the call for the meet- 
ing meant that the differences with the com- 
panies were over, remarked, with a smile, 
“Well, we haven't signed the agreement vet.” 
But his manner of saying it and his next re- 
marks indicated that the troubled conditions, 
which have existed for more than a year, have 
at last been settled. 





Ben Franklin Fire Incorporated 

Franxkrort, Ky., June 10—The Ben Frank- 
lin Fire Insurance Company of Louisville, 
Ky., with a capital of $50,000 has filed articles 
of incorporation with Miss Ella Lewis, secre- 
tary of State, and they have been approved. 
The incorporators are Adolph Reutlinger, Hugh 
Nevin, Emanuel Reutlinger, George S. Weldon, 
James P. Thompson, J. H. Durham, Urban 
J. Alexander, F. J. Dolle, Al Wiegand, J. W. 
Fowler, Jr., and R. C. Day. 


American Appointment 

On June 1, Herbert Deuel joined the field 
forces of the American Insurance Company of 
Newark to assist Special Agent Doremus in 
the Philadelphia Suburban territory. Mr. Deuel 
has had six years’ insurance experience with the 
Philadelphia Suburban Fire Underwriters As- 
sociation, and hence will be of great assistance 
to the American’s agents because of his knowl- 
edge of that section. 

Mr. Deuel- will have his office with Mr. Dore- 
mus at 135-141 South Fourth street, Phila- 
delphia. 


Empire Fire Appoints Special 
Empire Fire Insurance Company of New 
York announces the appointment of L. W. 
Becker as their special agent for Connecticut 
and Massachusetts. 
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Insuring Against Elemental Hazards 


Although New England Has Suffered Storm 
and Flood Massachusetts Companies 
Are Not Pressing This Business 


property owners have suffered the past few 

years from the extraordinary rainfall in 
certain areas, insurance to protect against the 
hazards of floods or other forms of water dam- 
age, of which the primary cause may be at- 
tributed to rain, is not being written to any 
large extent. Statistics show that floods, such 
as have threatened to wipe out large sections 
of the country, have not opened very profitable 
markets for the insurance companies. Some of 
them now consider such a form of coverage 
as indirectly a rain insurance hazard, whenever 
it is applicable to the class of risk, and have 
written it as such. So-called “crop” insurance 
likwise is generally classed as rain coverage 
unless it is distinctly a risk for protection 
against hail damage. All this is written largely 
as seasonal business so that by the end of the 
year nothing remains in force. 

The country has likewise been seriously af- 
fected by windstorms and tornadoes, and New 
England, where these disasters were compara- 
tively unknown a few years ago, has suffered 
a considerable loss of property. Unlike rain 
insurance there are billions of dollars of this 
business in force in the country on which the 
premiums alone in 1928 amounted to nearly one 
billion and the reinsurance to nearly $350,000,- 
000. 


Although Massachusetts has escaped much 
which the other five New England States have 
suffered from floods and windstorms, her own 
companies have seemed to avoid writing either 
of these lines in any large amounts within her 
borders. A little over $8000 in premium income 
was paid into the business on rain insurance 
last year by the Boston, Old Colony and Spring- 
field, the only three of the seven Massachusetts 
stock companies, and about $4500 on tornado 
risks. The mutual companies are not writing 
rain insurance and have only a few tornado 
risks in the State, the premiums on which 
amounted to $2,188.98. The bulk of this busi- 
ness, as well as that throughout the country, 
was written by the Springfield Fire and Marine, 
the total premiums amounting to $1,002,425.28. 
The combined income on this business for the 
seven companies was $1,397,349.68, this busi- 
ness being written not only in Massachusetts 
but elsewhere and was about equal to the amount 
written in 1927. The business of the Spring- 
field last year in Massachusetts, on both tornado 
and rain risks, totaled in premiums paid as fol- 
lows: rain, $4,311.62; tornado, $2,274.26; on 
expired rain risks, $628,632. 

Outside of their home field tornado insurance, 
with few exceptions, has proven an unprofitable 
line for the Massachusetts mutuals. The Fitch- 
burg wrote $891.97 in premiums which was the 
largest amount written by any of the thirteen 
companies in this class. The Lumber Mutual 


|: spite of the increasing damage which 
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lead the country with $25,466.22, the Massachu- 
setts business being negligible. 

Losses from windstorm in Massachusetts paid 
by the stock companies totaled $1,320.82, the 
total losses for the country amounting to $592,- 
744.85, or a little more than half of what was 
paid in 1927. The largest amount in Massachu- 
setts, $774.75, was paid by the Employers. The 
bulk of the mutual losses, which in Massachu- 
setts totaled $2,574.30, was sustained by the 
United, while three mill mutuals, Cotton and 
Woolen, the Rubber and the Industrial had the 
largest losses for the country amounting to 
$13,282.14. All of these losses were outside the 
Commonwealth. Only three other mutuals sus- 
tained Massachusetts losses, the Abington, the 
Berkshire and the Fitchburg. 

Of the stock companies the only one showing 
an increase in tornado and windstorm insur- 
ance remaining in force at the close of 1928 
was the New England Fire which had $7,763,- 
524 in premiums on December 31, after reinsur- 
ance of $11,365,917 had been deducted. At the 
close of business the previous year there was 
$5,235,700 in premiums on this company’s books. 
Of the mutuals the Holyoke, which had nothing 
in force at the close of 1927, closed last year 
with $31,700 of premiums and $14.000 reinsur- 
ance. In this group of companies the largest 
increase in premiums in force was made by the 
Lumber. This company, however, as well as 
the three mill mutuals which made appreciable 
gains in spite of their losses, the Lynn Manu- 
facturers, the Abington, and the Twin had no 
reinsurance in force at the close of the year. 

Both rain and tornado coverage are consid- 
ered lines which only fire insurance companies 
take and until the law was amended last year 
the Massachusetts commissioner of insurance re- 
quired a special license for any company desir- 
ing to transact either. 


RAIN INSURANCE 
MASSACHUSETTS BUSINESS 





Premiums Losses 

Stock Cus. Written Paid 
Risto onan sedocaateves $2,701.88 $1,527.89 
ERipWGEE cceccccacseane® |) <caceee® | 0 caeatees 
Massachusetts F. & Mic. cecses = § csacers 
Mew ‘Ragiietssicicscces' Laeteee $$ |. watwe 
Cd COM. 5c sc cccccsisies 1,229.90 2,057.00 
SEMMMED  bacas cs ccasadcs  -adeese  . |)" ateas 
SMNGEU ais dcteddees 4,311.62 3,877.96 

TOME ce cacieeews $8,243.40 $7,462.85 

TORNADO AND WINDSTORM 
MASSACHUSETTS BUSINESS 
Premiums Losses 

Stock Cos. Written Paid 
MMM a x vz accjomacsaeare $1,218.73 $139.95 
oe a. a Ere 163.62 774.75 
Massachusetts F. & M... 37.82 14.05 
New England ..... Seius 102.07 14.74 
Cle CeO. 96. 6s ce wcim nas 581.73 179.23 
Cann ios ete 101.70 7.34 
Snsiighens so o<e's< sens 2,274.26 190.76 

SOMME. acne ep enas $4,479.93 $1,320.82 
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Rossia Declares Dividend’ 





Newly Authorized Par Reduction 
Voted By First Reinsurance 
Directors 


Payable on July 1, to stockholders of record 
on June 14, a dividend of 55 cents per share 
will be paid by the Rossia Insurance Company 
of America, Hartford, Conn. 


This dividend is to be paid on the new 
$10 par value stock, and is equal to $1.65 per 
share of stock of $25 par value, owners of 
which only will be entitled to the dividend 
at the increased rate. The increase is 10 per 
cent. To date a large amount of stockholders 
have failed to exchange the $25 par value 
certificates for $10 certificates, and it is hoped 
that by the action taken the exchange of stock 
will be effected more rapidly. 


The directors of the First Reinsurance Com- 
pany, which is owned by Rossia, have voted 
to reduce the par value of the company from 
$100 to $10 effective at once. The company’s 
charter amendment enacted by the General 
Assembly of Connecticut allowing the reduction 
of par was adopted. The change is in line with 
similar par reduction allowed to several Hart- 
ford insurance companies. 

The directors declared an initial dividend on 
the new $10 par value stock, voting 31% cents 
per share, which is an increase of 25 per cent 
over the former rate. 








q mpire State 


Insurance Company,” 
of Watertown, T.¥. 


Time 
Great changes come 
with time. Yet these 
two allied companies 
—one more than 
three-quarters of a 
century old, and 
other not quite a year 
—have never changed 
their basic belief in 
constant fairness and 
friendly cooperation 
with all agents. 


Fire Insurance 
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EXCESS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


JAMES GIBBS, President 





Through its reinsurance affiliations the 
Excess Insurance Company of America 
can supply LICENSED REINSURANCE 
for Maximum Capacity Requirements 
for all Casualty and Surety Lines 
Excess and Share 





Executive Offices 


84 William St., New York City 
Telephone: Beekman 0890 
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Formulates Installment 


Plan 


Union Indemnity Company Will 
Write Short Term Policy on 
Short Rate Basis 


System Now in Use 


Endorsement Provides for Extension 
of Contract to Twelve Months’ 
Period 





W. Irving Moss, president of the Union 
Indemnity Company of New Orleans, La., has 
recently announced that company’s plan for the 
installment buying of automobile insurance. 
This plan is now available for use in a num- 
ber of states and will be available in others 
as soon as it has been approved. Owing to 
the compulsory insurance law, it will not be 
employed in Massachusetts. 

They have made their plan as simple as 
possible. The whole idea is to write a short 
term policy on a short rate basis. An en- 
dorsement will be attached to such a policy, 
providing for the extension of the contract 
up to a total period of twelve months. The 
endorsement sets forth the additional periods 
for which the short term policy may be ex- 
tended and also the additional premiums for 
such extensions. These premiums must be 
paid immediately when due. 

In order to extend the policy, it will be 
in order to attach a certificate. These certi- 
ficates are numbered. The only evidence that 
the company will accept that subsequent pre- 
miums have been made will be the receipt of 
a numbered certificate to such extension. The 
certificate provides in line with the terms of 
the installment endorsement that no extension 
of credit can be made by any agent. As the 
policy is originally issued for a short term, it 
automatically expires at the end of a period 
without cancellation notice to the assured. If 
the contract is extended for an additional pre- 
mium it will be the difference between the 
short rate premium for the period the policy 
has been in force and the short rate premium 
for the total period including such extension, 
for instance: supposing the assured agreed to 
pay 40% of the annual premium in advance 
and the remainder in two installments, the 
policy would be originally issued for three 
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At the end of three months, 40% of 
The endorsement will 


months. 
the premium is earned. 
provide that the policy may be extended for 
an additional three months on the payment of 
an additional premium of 30%. The endorse- 
ment will also provide for another premium 
of 30% for the final six months’ extension. 

If the policy is extended so that it is in 
force for twelve months, the total premium will 
be 100% of the regular annual premium, pro- 
vided in the manual. No finance charge is 
made under our plan. 

The amount of the initial premium as well 
as that of subsequent ones, can be arranged 
at the convenience of the assured and the agent, 
except that in any event the payment must be 
equal to the short rate premium for the period 
of the policy including any extension, and no 
advance or subsequent premiums may be less 
than $10.00. They recommend to their agents 
however, that they arrange for no more than 
three subsequent installments and for the pay- 
ments of the entire premium within six months 
of the inception date of the pclicy. 


New Field for Surety Bonds 

PHILADELPHIA, June 10.—An important point 
originating from the recent Pennsylvania 
legislature, overlooked by most insurance men 
of the state, is being called to their attention 
by the Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania. 

This point is that the 4-cent gasoline tax, 
which was signed by Governor Fisher and goes 
into effect on July 1—but two weeks ago—stipu- 
lates that all retailers of gasoline in Pennsyl- 
vania must carry surety bonds. 

In the letter, Homer W. Teamer, secretary- 
manager of the Federation, points out that 
this new law will mean much increased surety 
business for agents and advocates the securing 
of this business before the law goes into effect. 

The Federation at the same time is sending 
to its members full information and details as 
to the type of bond which will be required. 


Canadian Companies Compile Loss 
Data 

In compliance with an order of Justice Frank 
Ik. Hodgins of Ontario, all companies writing 
automobile insurance in Canada have begun, 
through the Recording & Statistical Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., the compilation of statistical data 
embodying their loss cost experience for On- 
tario for the complete policy year 1927, and 
for the incomplete policy year of 1928. 





William Leslie Will Join 
Associated Indemnity 


General Manager of National 
Council Made Executive 
Vice President 


Will Assume Duties August 1 


Associated Insurance Companies 
Planning General Expansion Pro- 
gram for Eastern Territory 


William Leslie, general manager of the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insurance, and 
recognized as the leading authority on this 
form of insurance in the United States, is to 
become executive vice-president of the <Asso- 
ciation Indemnity Corporation, treasurer of the 
Associated Fire & Marine Insurance Company, 
and secretary-treasurer of the Associated In- 
surance Companies of San Francisco. He will 
also be a director of both insurance companies. 

Mr. Leslie, resigning from his New York 
position, will arrive in San Francisco on or 
about August 1 to assume his executive duties 
with the local organization, according to C. W. 
Fellows, president of the Associated group of 
companies. 

A graduate and former member of the 
faculty of the University of California, Leslie 
has achieved an outstanding position as an 
actuary and executive in the insurance world. 
Prior to going East he was associated with 
Mr. Fellows as actuary and secretary of the 
California State Compensation Insurance Fund. 
He was later a consulting actuary in San 
Francisco, and was retained by the State Board 
of Control and by the City and County of San 
Francisco in connection with employes’ pensions 
systems. He was also consulting actuary for 
the Western States Life Insurance Company 
here. 

He is a past president of the Casualty Actu- 
arial Society of America, and was for three 
vears compensation actuary for the New York 
Insurance Department. In his official capacity 
as manager of the National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance, Leslie has visited Cali- 
fornia frequently, so that he is familar with 
western conditions as well as compensation 
insurance conditions throughout the United 
States. He is a native of California and is 


39 vears of age. 


Casualty, Surety, Ete. 























Equitable in Practice as in Name 


WE ARE NOW PREPARED to consider general agency 
and sub-agency contracts from representative offices 
for either casualty or surety lines or both, interested in 
connecting with a financially strong company intelli- 
gently managed by former field men. 


To meet competition this company offers the facilities 
of the installment payment plan in connection with 
pleasure car automobile premiums and our new sports 
liability coverage added to pleasure car automobile 


policies. 





Equitable Casualty & Surety Company 


John L. Mee, President 


2 Lafayette Street 


New York City 












































A POLICY YOU CAN SELL! 


Our Company offers complete protection 


$5,000 

ALL IN ONE POLICY 
a Ms ois os soe vncvaccsecesss $ 5,000 
Amp qaritontal Gegthe..........cccccsesscess 10,000 
Certain accidental deaths................ 15,000 


Accident Benefits $50 per WEEK 
for fifty-two weeks. 
$25 per WEEK thereafter 
(non-cancellable) 
Disability Income, Waiver of 
Premiums, etc. 

Also $5,000 “Preferred Risk” Policy—high value— 
low premiums; age 35, $19.91 per $1,000. Endow- 
ment age, 85—Juveniles, age 10 years and upward 
—Monthly Income—Non-medical. 


Insures and assures your client’s future and yours. 


Are you interested in an agency? Our Vice-Pres- 
ident, Eugene E. Reed, will tell you all about it. 
Write him direct—and directly. 


UNITED LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


a INQUIRE! 
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NEW SHENANDOAH POLICIES 


An added source of income to you and a new 
way of instilling ideas of thrift in the men and 
women of tomorrow. 


CHILDS’ POLICIES 


They go into full benefit at the age of 5. With 
these new policies, you can offer your clients 
absolutely the latest, most modern and com- 
plete insurance program for children. 


Write us for information. 


CHARLES E. WARD, Agency Manager 


SHENANDOAH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


R. H. ANGELL E.LEE TRINKLE W.L. ANDREWS 


President Vice-Pres. Secty.-Treas. 


(Former Governor of Virginia) 
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Health and Accident Conference 


Prorating, Merit Rating, Special Policies and Standard- 


ized Forms Discussed at Chicago 


Cuicaoo, Itt., June 12.—The health and acci- 
dent insurance business opened itself to close 
scrutiny by its own leaders here last week and 
if just a few of the many valuable suggestions 
for improvement are followed it has a splendid 
era of prosperity ahead of it. 

Proration of accident and health claims and 
of disability claims under life policies to pre- 
vent Over-insurance, merit rating, special poli- 
cies, and standardization of policy forms, were 
just a few of the important subjects discussed. 

T. Leigh Thompson of the National Life 
and Accident of Nashville was elected presi- 
dent, the conference thus showing its approval 
for his long period of service to the organiza- 
tion. He had been chairman of the executive 
committee two years ago but then was not able 
to accept the presidency and now that he is 
active in conference affairs again he was hon- 
ored with the highest office of the organization. 

D. C. MacEwen, Pacific Mutual Life, was 
elected first vice-president; H. H, Trevett, 
Commercial Travelers Mutual Accident Asso- 
ciation, was elected second vice-president; and 
George Manzelmann of the North American 
Accident, was elected secretary. 

Dr. J. R. Neal was chosen as chairman of the 
executive committee. He is associated with the 
Abraham Lincoln Life of Springfield, Ill. W. 
G. Tallman of the Great Western Life of Des 
Moines and Chester W. McNeill of the Massa- 
chusetts Accident of Boston, were elected to the 
executive committee. 

Watson Powell of the Southern Surety Com- 
pany, the retiring president, in his address 
touched on many of the important problems of 
the business. He raised many questions, the 
answers to which must be supplied by the in- 


Executive Chairman 





Dr. J. R. Neal 
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dividual companies, but he pointed out that the 
loss experience of many companies is fast ap- 
proaching the point of underwriting loss and 
that care must be used in underwriting. 

“Tt would appear that the companies are doing 
business on too small a margin,” he said, sug- 
gesting that the condition might be traceable to 
payment of excess commissions and to a 
mounting loss ratio for accident insurance. 

“Perhaps we are attempting to give too much 
for the accident insurance premium dollar,” 
he declared. “It is quite true that some compa- 
nies, seeing tht the accident line was profitable 
began some years ago to broaden coverage with- 
out increasing premiums and I believe that it is 
a fact that some of these companies, having 
formerly recouped some of their health insur- 
ance losses through accident insurance profits, 
so increased accident coverage with unusual and 
freak policy provisions that a loss in both lines 
has resulted for them. 

“T voice the sentiment of many company ex- 
ecutives who are earnestly endeavoring to op- 
erate for a legitimate modest profit, when I 
say that unusual and unprofitable policy con- 
tracts issued by some carriers, in many cases 
apparently intended as agency feeders for other 
lines, come close to being unfair and destruc- 
tive competition. Perhaps here, as in the case 
of commissions, some statutory regulation or 
insurance department requirement as to stand- 
ardization might be more helpful than many of 
us now believe.” 

He suggested that though absolute freedom in 
preparation of policy forms has been one of 
the attractive features of the business, neverthe- 
less the companies may be paying a great and 
unrealized price for freedom in policy construc- 
tion. 

The problem of prorating of accident and 
health claims was introduced by L. D. Cav- 
anaugh, vice-president and actuary of the Fed- 
eral Life Insurance Company. 

“It seems apparent that the solution of the 
difficulties which are now and have been con- 
fronting the companies engaged in the writing 
of income disability insurance cannot be ac- 
complished along by increasing the premium 
rates,” he said, “But rather by adopting more 
uniform insuring clauses, defining more specifi- 
cally in the policies the conditions under which 
indemnities will be paid and adopting sound and 
sane underwriting rules and policies. 

“First of all there should be some specific 
underwriting rule for determining what con- 
stitutes over-insurance. By this I mean that 
the underwriting departments of individual 
companies should have more specific rules for 
the guidance of the underwriters in determining 
whether or not an applicant for disability in- 
surance would be over-insured if all or any 
part of the insurance applied for were issued, 
and such rules in so far as possible should be 
adopted by all companies, associations, and so- 





The New President 





J. Leigh Thompson 


cieties offering any type of disability insurance. 
Working alone as individual companies will not 
make it possible to overcome the problem of 
over-insurance. 

“Tf some prorating clause could be worked out 
which might be included as one of the provi- 
sions which would be prescribed or perhaps per- 
mitted in the so-called standard provisions for 
total and permanent disability benefits in con- 
nection with life policies it seems that this 
would be a long step in the right direction for 
life companies writing disability insurance and 
if the same form of clause were adopted by 
health and accident companies it would be much 
easier for the companies to protect themselves 
from over-insurance by adjusting claims on a 
basis which would not encourage malingering 
because of over-production.” 


Executive Secretary 











Harold R. Gordon 
Casualty, Surety, Ete. 
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General Agents Wanted a 
Profitable territories now available in Florida, Vir- M4 
ginia, ey and North Carolina. Write today to re at Ame TIC An 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND Jusurance Company 































ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Chattanooga, Tennessee —_— Np 1 Pork Esa 
Life Accident Health Automobile Accident Company aiiniin ta cae. Company 











STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1929 


—— $15,000,000.00 


rrtty 6: LIABILITIES 
—men who are self-con- 




















OHIO { 
fident— INDIANA 
—men who are morally KENTUCKY 5,5 
= wear Ra 27.7 39,318.71 

on whe are Guae- PENNSYLVANIA 'e 1 


cially responsible— TEXAS 
—men who are anxious 


|| t"eecomptiat result enLtvORNtA 67,194,853. 1 1 


| h Part hip-basi: 
— OWA SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


He tate Acne $42,729,318.71 
THE OHIO STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Tell it all in the 9 ? ” 
Columbus, Ohio tirst letter—Time is LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


Standard Sub-Stendard —Super-Standard = $204,088,888.03 


HOME OFFICE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


INSURANCE COMPANY WESTERN DEPARTMENT 


Charleston, W. Va. 310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
CG. R. STREET, Vice-President 


PACIFIG DEPARTMENT 



































Fer eiicsicenn eakcies shaman ane SRA ea 


Harrison B. Smith, President 
presents opportunity for liberal contracts covering definite 


territory with Home Office registry and with power of ap- | 233 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
pointment of sub-agents. CLIFFORD CONLY, Manager. 

The States of West Virginia, Vriginia, Ohio, Kentucky, MARINE DEPARTMENT 

Tennessee, South Carolina, North Carolina, Georgia, Michi- NEW YORK—Wnm. H. McGee & Co., General Agents, 11 So. William Street 
gan, Oklahoma and Washington. SAN FRANCISCO—George L. West, Manager, 233 Sansome Street 





CHICAGO—Wnm. H. McGee & Co., Gen’ s.,Insur: 
| Address ERNEST C. MILAIR, Vice President and Sec’y. NaN AagpuiaicigsaalisciiaeRenaiia wasps 
| AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 



































1824 1929 


Over A Century Old 
UNITED STATES FIRE | 
INSURANCE COMPANY We have something to offer in the way 


Home Office of a general agency that is very attractive to ; 


110 William Street, New York City 























find with an old, conservative life company. 


























It will pay anyone interested to investigate. 





In our Home Office Agency in Rhode Island every man is All communications confidential. 
on salary and works directly for the Company. The de- 
finite income which this plan makes possible is appreciated | 
a agents. The agent is an integral part of the Home 

ce organization and has an opportunity to increase his 
income by commissons on excess business. If interested, BOX 54 
write to— 


Puritan Life Insurance Company Care of THE SPECTATOR 


Providence Rhode Island 
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Aetna Group’s Par Reduction 





Stockholders to Vote July 15 on Di- 
rectors’ Proposal for Life, Casu- 
alty and Automobile Insurance 
Companies 

Stockholders of the Aetna Group will meet 
July 15 to act on the recommendation of the 
board of directors regarding the split-up of 
shares in the Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
the Aetna Casualty and Surety Company and 
the Automobile Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford. 

Directors of the Aetna Group at their last 
weekly meeting accepted the recommendation 
of Morgan B. Brainard that the step to accom- 
plish the change in par value be taken. The 
reduction of the par value will be effective 
some time in October. Special meetings will 
be held at different hours July 15 and the 
amendments to the charters of the respective 
companies will be made. The new par value 
of the stock in all three companies will be 
$10, the minimum allowed in the State of 
Connecticut. 


The charter amendment of the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company allows authorized capital 
of $50,000,000. There is now $15,000,000 out- 
standing. The authorized capital of the Aetna 
Casualty and Surety Company is $10,000,000 
under the amendment. The present authorized 
capital of that company is $5,000,000 of which 
$3,000,000 is outstanding, while the authorized 
capital of the Automobile Insurance Company 
of Hartford, the third company of the group is, 
under the amendment increased to $10,000,000, 
which is double the amount now authorized 
and outstanding. 


Good Business Lost in Indiana 

What promised to be a lucrative insurance 
business in Indiana went by the boards June 7 
when James M. Ogden, Indiana attorney gen- 
eral issued an opinion to Lawrence F. Orr, 
chief examiner of the state board of accounts, 
in which he held as unconstitutional that pro- 
vision of the 1929 drivers license law making 
the state, counties and municipalities jointly 
liable with employes for negligence while 
driving motor vehicles on the state highways 
in the course of their employment. 

It appeared that insurance companies might 
be able to sell the state, counties and muni- 
cipalities hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of liability insurance. 





Directs Atlas Casualty’s Finances 

John C. Trier, former president of the Fort 
Wayne (Ind.) park board and a well known 
business man, has resigned all other active 
duties to accept the position of executive special 
representative of the Atlas Casualty Company 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., where he will have direct 
charge of the automobile insurance company’s 
financing and investments. The Atlas now 
has more than 500 agents in the six states where 
it is in operation. 
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Notable Safety Records 
Achieved 
Mines and Quarries Excell In 
Competition Fostered By 


United States Bureau 
of Mines 


Three Mines With Perfect Score 








Commerce Department Considers 
Results as Big Contribution to In- 
dustrial Safety in United States 

The records achieved by a number of mines 
and quarries in operating over long periods of 
time without injuries to employees or with re- 
markably low accident rates, while participat- 
ing in the National Safety Competition held 
during 1928 under the auspices of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, are characterized by 
Secretary Lamont of the Department of Com- 
merce as “a definite and substantial contribu- 
tion to safety in industry in the United States,” 
in congratulatory letters addressed to the partic- 
ipating companies. 

Three large iron mines in Michigan, an Okla- 
homa zinc mine, a Kansas zinc mine, three non- 
metallic mineral mines in Ohio, Missouri, and 
West Virginia, and 34 quarries and open-pit 
mines in Alabama, California, Indiana, Kansas, 
Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, Virginia, and Wash- 
ington were operated throughout the year with- 
out a single accident involving loss of working 
time by an employee. Two hundred and eighty- 
four mines and quarries, located in 35 States, 
were represented in the contest. The total 
amount of exposure to hazard was more than 
91,000,000 man-hours. 

The competition for the trophy was restricted 
to mines employing at least 50 men underground 
and to quarries and open-pit mines employing 
at least 25 men in the pit. 

First place in the anthracite mining group was 
awarded to the Jeddo No. 7 mine of the Jeddo- 
Highland Coal Company at Jeddo, Luzerne 
County, Pénna. This mine worked 359,424 
man-hours in 1928 and received a loss of only 
.637 days per thousand man-hours of exposure. 

Honorable mention in the anthracite mining 
group of contestants was given to the. Midval- 
ley colliery of the Hazle Brook Coal Company, 
Wilburton, Penno.; the upper Lehigh colliery 
of the Hazel Brook Coal Company, Upper 
Lehigh, Penna.; the Highland No. 6 mine of 
the Jeddo Highland Coal Company, Jeddo, 
Penna., and the Ebervale mine of the Jeddo 
Highland Coal Company, Jeddo, Penna. 

In the bituminous coal mining group, first 
place was awarded to the No. 4 mine of the 
United States Coal and *Coke Company at 
Thorpe, W. Va. At this mine 418,469 man- 
hours were worked in 1928 with a loss of but 
three days which represented only .053 days per 
thousand of man-hours of exposure. 

First place in the metal mine group was given 
the Berkshire iron mine of the Brule Mining 
Companl, Stambaugh, Mich. ‘ 
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Potter Agency to Manage 
Commercial Casualty 





Pacific Coast Managers for Bassett 
Group Named Supervisors—Old 
Staff to Continue 
San Francisco, Cauir., June 11— The 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company of 
Newark, N. J., which recently affiliated itself 
through stock control with the Fireman’s In- 
surance Company of Newark and other mem- 
bers of Neal Bassett’s Loyalty Group, is to be 
placed under the group supervision of W. W. & 
E. G. Potter, who represent the fleet operations 
in the Pacific Coast territory as vice-president 

and general managers. 

Announcement is made that this action does 
not change the duties and responsibilities of 
San Francisco's resident vice-president and 
manager, Albert W. Sisk, of the Commercial 
Casualty, or the various members of his staff. 
The change is being made for co-ordination of 
operation of the casualty, surety and fire insur- 
ance interests of the group to the benefit of all 
concerned companies, officers and agents. The 
reports of agents and direct operation of the 
company will continue as heretofore. 

Neal Bassett, head of the Loyalty Group, is 
now in the Pacific Northwest in the interests of 
the operation of the fleet in that territory. 


—The Universal Casualty Company of Dallas, 
Texas, has entered Oregon where C. B. De Mille of 
Seattle will represent the company as general agent. 
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PRODUCING PERMANENT 
POLICYHOLDERS 


Embracing Sales Plans of 
144 Leading Life Underwriters 
This valuable new salesmanship book is 
divided into two parts, one designed expecially 
for inexperienced life insurance solici: »rs, and 
the other for experienced life unde writers. 
The chapter titles are: 


PART ONE—FOR THE INEXPERIENCED 
AGENT 


Intelligent Prospect- Closing the Transac- 
ng tion 

Common Sense Ap- Selling Insurarce to 
proach omen 

Meeting Objections Nailing Lapses at 
with a Smile heir Source 


Things to Know—Some to Forget 
PART TWO—FOR THE EXPERIENCED 
UNDERWRITER 
Setting a Definita Ideas Off the Beaten 

Goal Path 


at 
Keeping Old Con- Programming Insur- 


tracts Bright ance 
Cracking Some Hard Newer Plans of Pro- 
Nuts tection 


Agency Building and Claims Service 
Producing Permanent Policyholders 


sets forth many proved plans and business- 
getting experiences of men who have made 
outstanding records in the life insurance busi- 
ness and are thus qualified to offer sound 
advice and suggestions to others. 


This practical work is substantially 
bound in cloth and contains 224 pages 


Price, $2 
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By Clayton G. Hale 


A new booklet for distribution 
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12 copies.... 4.80 50 copies. 16.25 
— . 875 100 “ .. 30.00 
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Industrial Accident Hazard 


Although More Effective Measures of Prevention and 
Control Are Needed, Tremendous Progress Has 


Been Made in the Past Decade 


By Freperick L. Horrman, LL.D. 


Consulting Statistician. Prudential Insurance Company of America 


together the industrial accident statistics 

of a large number of representative oc- 
cupations, followed six years later by a fur- 
ther consideration which brought the informa- 
tion down to date. Since then the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has published from 
time to time some exceedingly interestirg and 
valuable observations, while the Interstate 
Commerce Commission arid the Bureau of Mines 
have also provided a larger basis of data useful 
for definite conclusions. In addition to the fore- 
going the National Safety Council during re- 
cent years has compiled statistics from cor- 
porate sources which constitute one of the best 
compilations available. All of this material 
emphasizes the continuity of the industrial ac- 
cident hazard and while suggestive of far- 
reaching improvements in certain directions, it 
also indicates that in many other directions 
matters are very much at a standstill. In my 
estimate for 1908, I placed the number of deaths 
in industry at from 30,000 to 35,000, but in a 
more extended survey for the year 1913, I re- 
vised the foregoing and arrived at a figure of 
about 23,000 deaths. To a large extent, of 
course, this estimate was arrived at from statis- 
tics of questionable value but many subsequent 
investigations have shown that the estimate was 
not far from right. 


A BOUT twenty years ago, I first brought 


Basis of Estimates 

Since that time methods of arriving at an ac- 
cident rate have undergone a change for the 
better. It is now customary and fairly uni- 
versal to estimate the accident hazard on the 
basis of 300 days full-time workers, of 8 hours 
or 10 hours as the case may be. Much has been 
expected from industrial accident boards but 
the statistics of such boards do not by any 
means cover the whole of the industrial field. 
A summary of fatal accident returns by States 
for 1925 gives the number of deaths as 10,537 
against 11,388 deaths in 1907. The figures from 
year to year do not vary sufficiently to justify 
extended consideration. 


FATAL AND NON-FATAL ACCIDENTS BY 
STATES, 1917-1925 

Non- 

Fatal Fatal 
BORA > ero 0o eee eee 11,338 1,363,030 
ROMEO RS See ce aa ote Ae gee 12,531 1,545,787 
LD | eG a ND hi nS Pace 10,806 1,365,520 
BIR xi d cee Be Ontare aaa ahs 11,062 1,636,837 
in) NEE ae ee e eee oes ae 9,392 1,327,369 
WO 50s 5. ics, rediaec. Soe 9,434 1,294,220 
OME Site aioi'g siete sow acai ores b lore 10,947 1,641,,145 
BT ied ee rare sce ae a cet 11,479 1,666,522 
BOO iors: 5a atrce Bim <lphie Ue eee 10,537 1,687,957 


The foregoing account leaves much to be 
desired on account of the probability that the 
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reports for certain States at least are far from 
complete. More conclusive are statistics of 
non-fatal accidents by specific causes which are 
available for 1920 and 1924 as shown in the 
following table: ? 


NON-FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN THE 
U. S. 1920 AND 1924 BY CAUSES 
1 





920 1924 

MachiniGty 60g iedeveletivwtccas 151,750 143,201 
Hot sabsetances. ...ccccescece 39,553 41,172 
Paltitio OD(GCtE oo ec case's 74,832 111,133 
Falls Of PexS0W@ .c:ccecscce 74,308 80,205 
Handling tools or objects .... 232,926 239,879 
Vemiee ed Fs Seagaducen dees 47,913 79,284 
UECISMAIEY Gacccccusavennes 92,741 143,168 

30 | eee Ceara rete 714,023 838,042 


Considering that during the intervening years 
there has been a further development of Amer- 
ican industry in a direction of possibly a larger 
number of employees and certainly the much 
more extended use of labor-saving machinery, 
certain changes in the accident figures are highly 
suggestive. Thus machinery accidents which 
in 1920 were 151,750 had diminished to 143,201 
by 1924. It is in machinery accidents that most 
of the efforts have been made by safety first 
organizations to bring about a deliberate reduc- 
tion. Accidents due to hot substances increased 
from 39,553 in 1920 to 41,172 in 1924. Acci- 
dents due to falling objects increased from 74,- 
832 to 111,133. Here is a field in which safety 
first efforts are difficult but also of great prom- 
ise. Accident due to falls of persons increased 
from 74,308 to 80,205. This also is a field 
where there is much neglect on the part of 
both employers and employees, for a large pro- 
portion of these accidents are readily avoidable. 
Accidents due to handling tools or objects, 
which constitute the largest proportion of acci- 
dents, increased from 232,926 to 239,879. Ac- 
cidents due to vehicles increased from 47,913 
to 79,284. Here, of course, the automobile haz- 
ard plays the most important part, for accidents 
in railway transportation or the switching of 
cars, etc., have in all probability declined. Un- 
classified accidents increased from 92,741 to 
143,168. In the aggregate there was an in- 
crease in the number of industrial accidents of 
from 714,023 to 838,042. Thus the industrial 
accident problem continues to represent a most 
formidable aspect suggestive of decidedly more 
effective measures of prevention and control 
than are, generally speaking, in operation at the 
present time. Yet there has unquestionably 
been tremendous progress best emphasized in 
individual plant records, some of which show 
admirable results. 

In the first place, there has been wonderful 
progress in the diminution of accidents to rail- 


way employees. The highest figure in our 
recorded experience was reached in 1907 when 
4534 employees were killed and 87,644 were 
injured. During 1924 only 1479 were killed 
and 124,655 injured. A maximum number cf 
injured employees was reached in 1916 when 
the total for the year was 176,923. Here then 
is evidence of progress which is undeniable 
and which reflects perhaps as much as any- 
thing the great value of an effective safety first 
organization. I have elsewhere dealt with 
transportation accidents that it is unnecessary 
to enlarge upon them on this occasion. (See 
Tue Spectator, December 30, 1926, on Re- 
ducing the Railway Hazard.) It may not be 
out of place, however, to mention very briefly 
the reduction in the accident hazard of railway 
trainmen, which in 1919 was 1.38 per million 
hours of exposure against only 0.65 in 1924. 
The rate of non-fatal accidents in this group 
was reduced from 48.94 per million hours of 
exposure in 1916 to 29.50 in 1924. 


Data on Iron and Steel 
Some very important data are available for 
the iron and steel industry, which has probably 
made the most strenuous efforts, next to rail- 
ways, to reduce the accident hazard to em- 
ployees. In 1913 the accident rate for all classes 
of iron and steel workers was 60.3 per million: 
hours of exposure against 34.5 in 1917 and only 
10.22 in 1924. The data in detail for this in- 
dustry make a fascinating contribution to the 
study of safety first results under widely vary- 
ing conditions. I only mention one fact that 
while the fatal accident rate per million hours 
of exposure in 1907 was 0.7, it had been reduced 
to only 0.2 in 1925. In blast furnaces during 
the same period the fatality rate has been re- 

duced from 1.9 per million hours to 0.6. 


Accidents in the erection of structural steel 
have always been a subject of serious concern. 
As observed in the report of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, “thus far no other industrial 
group has been found which has a ratio as high 
as these for the erection of structural steel. It 
remains the most hazardous occupation after 
a steady and fairly large reduction.” Compar- 
ing a ten-year period, it is shown that accident 
frequency rates declined from 121.7 during the 
first five years to 97.5 during the last, a reduc- 
tion of 19.9 per cent. The fatality rate, how- 
ever, remained much the same throughout the 
period under review. 

Accidents at coke ovens between 1915 and 
1925 declined 84.2 per cent. The frequency 
rate per million hours diminshed from 27.1 in 
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1915 to only 7.0 in 1925 or using five-year pe- 
riods from 4.6 during 1915-1919 to 1.4 during 
1920-1924. 

Accidents in coal mines have diminished but 
not as much as had been expected. The fatality 
rate per million hours of exposure which had 
been 2.08 in 1907 was 1.59 in 1924. Under- 
ground accidents alone increased from 1.19 in 
1916 to 1.48 in 1924. In metal mines the fatal- 
ity rate which had been 1.48 per million hours 
in 1911 was reduced to 1.17 in 1924. During 
the preceding year the rate was only 1.0. The 
injury rate, however, increased from 56.76 per 
million hours in 1911 to 92.68 in 1924. 

Accidents in quarries, which had had a fatal- 
ity rate per million hours of 0.73 during the 
five years ending with 1915 diminished to 0.70 
during the five years ending with 1920 and to 
0.54 in 1924. Much has been done of recent 
vears through the Bureau of Mines to im- 
prove conditions in quarries and many safety 
precautions are now used which were not even 
thought of ten years ago. 

Accidents at ore-dressing plants increased 
from 0.33 per million hours in 1913 to 0.41 in 
1924. 

Accidents at smelting plants where special 
efforts have been made for a number of years 
to reduce the accident frequency diminished from 
a fatality rate of 0.64 in 1913 to 0.18 in 1924. 
Non-fatal accidents at the same plants declined 
from 58.24 to 37.55. 


Coke Oven Accidents 

Accidents at coke ovens, other than in con- 
nection with the steel industry, diminished 
from a fatality rate of 0.43 in 1916 to 0.25 in 
1924. Non-fatal accidents among the same 
group increased from 33.46 to 37.85. These data 
have reference entirely to beehive ovens. By- 
product coke ovens experienced an average 
fatal accident rate of 0.78 during the five years 
ending with 1920, but in 1924 the rate was only 
0.42. Non-fatal accident rates in this group 
diminished from an average of 72.14 during the 
five years ending with 1920 to 23.78 in 1924. 

The foregoing illustrations should be suffi- 
cient for the purpose of emphasizing the seri- 
ousness of the present situation, which through- 
out the major industries shows a commendable 
reduction yet leaves much to be desired. The 
records of the Bureau of Labor Statistics are 
amplified by important reports of the National 
Safety Council which in 1925 made a first at- 
tempt to compute accident rates for American 
industries as a whole, but even in this effort the 
Bureau was not quite successful. This applies 
particularly to the marine and fishing indus- 
tries which involve a substantial hazard. The 
reports of the National Safety Council cover 
1231 establishments employing 828,028 persons. 
Among these there occurred 405 deaths, equiva- 
lent to a fatality rate of 0.5 per 1000.* For 
1926 the report of the National Safety Coun- 
cil enters more fully into details presenting the 
following essential conclusions: 

1. One out of every thirteen workers was in- 
jured, and each injured person lost an average 
of 78 days. The average number of days lost 
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per person employed was slightly more than 
six. 

2. For every 140 non-fatal accidents there 
was a fatality. 

3. More companies than ever before realize 
they must tabulate and analyze their accident 
records carefully if they want to secure the 
best possible results in safety work. The num- 
ber of companies reporting their records in 1926 
represents an increase of 42 per cent over 1925. 
(1775 plants reported in 1926, 1231 in 1925.) 

4. The accident frequency rate ot all plants 
has increased more than 4 per cent; from 30.60 
in 1925 to 31.87 in 1926. 

5. The accident severity rate of all plants 
has increased more than 21 per cent; from 2.02 
in 1925 to 2.50 in 1926. 

6. It is interesting to note that each em- 
ployee tvorked an average of 450 hours less in 
1926 than he did in 1925 (2480 in 1926, 2930 
in 1925). 

7. That systematic compilation of accident 
records is the foundation of well-organized acci- 
dent prevention is clearly indicated in that both 
the average frequency and severity rates of 687 
plants, reporting in both 1925 and 1926, have 
been reduced. The frequency rate has been 
reduced more than 13 per cent, from 32.06 in 
1925 to 27.74 in 1926. The severity rate has 
been reduced almost 11 per cent, from 2.28 in 
1925 to 2.03 in 1926. 

According to this tabulation the accident fre- 
quency rate which had been 30.60 per million 
hours in 1925 increased to 31.87 in 1926. For 
identical establishments, however, the frequency 
rates diminished for 1925 from 32.06 to 27.74 
for 1926. The rates in detail both as ‘to fre- 
quency and severity are given in the follow- 
ing table: 


ACCIDENT RATES PER 1,000,000 HOURS 








Loca- 
tions Frequency Severity 
Re- Rates Rates 
ported Section 1925 1926 1925. 1926 
_56 Automotive......... 31.14 19.81 1.58 1.13 
kD ee a eens 26.06 22.78 5.11 3.83 
52 Chemical........ .. 26.85 26.42 3.15 3.20 
30 Construction........ 68.23 69.38 7.31 7.01 
A aie SS Sere 38.91 34.40 2.17 2.05 
9 Packersand Tanners.. 27.11 67.18 1.17 2.85 
79 Paper and Pulp...... 35.42 31.98 1.90 1.97 
14 Petroleum........... 25.83 25.60 2.20 2.10 
66 Power Press......... 27.75 21.08 1.28' 1.29 
Li Quarry. ....0.5 25.0... 78D 46.714 7.281750 
Oe eer 13.32 13.30 42: .53 
60 Woodworking........ 41.74 38.06 2.12 2.78 
687 12 Sections.......... 32.06 27.74 2.28 2.03 


The detailed report of the National Safety 
Council is one of the most interesting docu- 
ments of the kind ever published on the sub- 
ject. It gives for each and every plant a full 
account of the number of accidents, the num- 
ber of days lost, the number of hours worked 
and the frequency and severity rates from 1922- 
1926 wherever available. The report, however, 
cannot be further condensed for the present 
purpose. I may quote a pertinent observation 
to the effect that the purpose of the report of 
the National Safety Council is: “1. To enable 
each plant to compare its own record with the 


*As shown by my report on industrial accidents 
published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1915, 
the collective fatality rate in representative industries 
for 1914, based in part on estimates, was given as 
0.73 per 1000, so that the present figure indicates a 
marked reduction in fatalities, although, of course, 
the comparison is not for precisely identical units. 








records of other plants in the same line of busi- 
ness. 2. To provide a typical cross section of 
the experience of American industries so that 
efforts.” Finally it is said, “statistics alone will 
not prevent accidents, but the study and analy- 
sis of statistics are essential in determining what 
to do.” In this respect the National Safety 
Council is the foremost agency in the world, 
aiming intelligently, persistently and in hearty 
co-operation with employers and employees 
towards a better condition than has prevailed 
in former years. 


Marine Insurance—Its Principles and 
Practice 

The second edition of the well-known book 
entitled Marine Insurance—Its Principles and 
Practice has been issued as one of the McGraw- 
Hill Insurance Series. It is written by Wil- 
liam D. Winter, LL.B., F.1.1.A., second vice- 
president of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
Company, of New York, and well satisfies the 
need for a non-technical textbook on marine 
insurance. It covers the various modifications 
and extensions of the application of marine in- 
surance principles which have occurred in the 
development of overseas commerce since the 
close of the World War. The new edition has 
been thoroughly revised and affords an accu- 
rate source of non-technical information on 
ocean marine insurance to those requiring a 
general knowledge of the subject. The book 
contains a historical introduction relating to the 
history of marine insurance, its origin, growth, 
and present state, which is followed by twenty- 
two chapters and fifteen appendices, as well as 
a copious index. 

The chapter titles are as follows: Physical 
Geography in Its Relation to Marine Insur- 
ance; Commercial Geography in Its Relation 
to Marine Insurance; Ships and Shipbuilding ; 
The Ship as a Cargo Carrier; The Contract 
of Marine Insurance; The Policy—Assurer and 
Assured; The Policy (continued); The Pol- 
icy—The “Perils Clause; The Policy (con- 
cluded) ; The Memorandum—Warranties, Rep- 
resentation and Concealment; Cargo Insurance 
as an Underwriting Problem; Specific Cargo 
Risks; Hull Insurance; Special Policy Forms 
for the Insurance of Hulls; Freight Insurance; 
War Insurance; Reinsurance; Losses—General 
Average; Particular Average; Total and Con- 
structive Total Losses—War Losses; Brokers 
—Mutual Companies; Office Organization—The 
Annual Statement. 

The price of this book is $4, and it may be 
ordered through The Spectator Company. 


Illinois Casualty Field Club 

Cuicaco, June 10.—W. Burger of the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty, on Monday was 
elected president of the Casualty Field Club 
of Illinois to succeed J. C. Bradley of the 
Zurich. The club increased its number of 
vice-presidents from two to five and elected 
the following: Ralph Miller, C. H. Smith, 
R. E. Chunn, Grant Fenn and Elmer Anderson. 
W. H. McKinney was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. 
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New York York Requirements 





Recent Amendment of Section 97 
Brings Request for Company Data 
by the Department 
The following is a sample copy of the blank 

form sent to companies to be filed: 

(Fill in and return one copy to New York In- 

surance Department, Albany, N. Y.) 
(Name of Life Insurance Company) 

Figures for year ended December 31, 1928 
Note: See Chapter 291, Laws of 1929, con- 

taining amendments to Section 97 and several 

other sections of the New York Insurance Law, 


effective January 1, 1930. 


Report each item on the incurred basis. 
Exclude figures for Industrial Insurance, 


Group Insurance and Group Annuities. 


Exclude Reinsurance assumed. 
Do not deduct Reinsurance ceded. 
Omit cents—use nearest dollar. 


I. First Year Expense Limit—the sum of the 
following : 

CBS Sites % of first year’s premiums on new 
insurance (including extra or additional pre- 
miums but excluding single premiums) reccived 
during the year. (Fill in Exhibit A of this 
blank to show calculation of percentage)...... 

(b) 6 per cent of the premiums on new in- 
surance or annuities on the single premium plan 
paid: for during the years... 0... .cedes0c eves n. 

(c) 35 per cent of the first year’s premiums 
(including extra or additional premiums) re- 
ceived during the year on new annuities other 
than single premium annuities................ 

(d) $1.00 for each $1000 of all new insur- 
ance (other than term insurance for less than 
one year) paid for during the year ($........ ) 
plus $1.00 for each $1000 of such insurance in 
force at the end of the year ($........ ) eee 

(e) Total, sum of items (a), (b), (c) and 
VRE | 5 aR I ner ORR ROME IN Ree eo ee 

(f) Additional First Year Expense Limit 
for a company with less than $500,000,000 of in- 
surance in force at end of previous year 
Rleracrtere % of item (e) AbOVE) «- cess ccceccs es 

(g) First Year Expense Limit, Sum of 
items (ec) and (£) ahoets . ..ccsncceeccccssses 

II. First Year Expenses—the sum of the 
following : 

(a) Commissions on first year’s premiums 
on insurance and amnnuities................... 

(b) Compensation not paid by commission 
for services, other than supervision, in obtaining 
new insurance and annuities (excluding cost 
of medical examinations and inspections of pro- 
DORE GUNS 66 nch tsa ee Rete k ces 

(c) Net advances to agents............... 

(d) Saiaries and expenses of persons on the 
home office staff, other than those engaged in 
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the medical examination and inspection of pro- 
posed risks, who spend more than one-third of 
their time in the field in connection with the 
production of new business and/or agency su- 


(e) Excess, if any, of the sum of renewal 
commisisons, collection fees, salaries and ex- 
penses for agency supervision (excluding sal- 
aries and expenses of persons on the home of- 
fice staff), and salaries, traveling expenses, rents 
and all other expenses of, or allowances to, 
branches, agencies and other local offices 
over the sum of (1) 2 per cent of renewal pre- 
miums on insurance, (2) 6 per cent of renewal 
premiums on annuities (including in (1) and 
(2) extra or additional premiums), (3) $1.00 
for each $1000 of insurance in force at the end 
of the year, (4) $1.00 for each $1000 of pre- 
mium-paying insurance in force at the end of 
the year, and (5) the amount by which two- 
thirds of the total salaries of managers, as- 
sistant managers, and other local agency super- 
visors may exceed the average of such salaries 
for the preceding 14 years. (Fill in Exhibit B 
Of this: blank)... 6.cc<. ECE 

(£)60 per cent of the expense of advertising. 

(g) First Year Expenses, sum of items (a) 
to: (£); IiNGiSiVe, ADOVEss oo. sect cdaguden cote 

III. Excess of First Year Expenses Limit 
Over First Year Expenses (use minus sign, if 
& Ceheieney oso occu dcesis wud canueceasnee 

IV. Sum of (a), (b), (c) and 50 per cent 
of (d) of the first year expense limit........ 

V. Sum of (a), (b) and (c) of first year 
CEPONSCR ic Sddancawocucdysacetedesasaesee 

RW MR oeiiciasiexnds a2055 criss eens 

VI. Total Expense Limit: 

(a) First Year Expense Limit (excluding 
the additional limit for small companies)..... 

Chr. 22.4:; % of renewal premiums received 
during the year. (Fill in Exhibit C of this 
blank to show calculation of percentage)...... 

(c) Total, Sum of items (a) and (b) 
ADOVG = cewanerecrdeadaveusieds es cevweneaadawen 

(d) First Year Expense Limit (excluding 
the additional limit for small companies)...... 

(e) 6 per cent of renewal premiums on in- 
surance and annuities (including extra or ad- 
CiGON AN: POGUE Fo wie iossatdiee Socalncaeles Soca 

(f) $2.00 for each $1000 of new insurance 
paid for during the year and in force at the 
Cf Of CHOCIOAE obs dpc daickie ee + saacwunerseen 

(g) $2.50 for each $1000 of insurance in 
force at the. end: of the yeat sc <6.ccce sede ous 

(h) Total, Sum of items (d), (e), (£) and 


(i) Item (c) or item (h) above, which ever 
1S) LOGAN ON SE Wie 5 cdi wie cor Cn ho Rdinwwucd don 
(j) Additional Total Expense Limit for a 
company with less than $500,000,000 of insur- 
ance in force at end of previous year (...... Ne 
of item (1) above) 


(k) Total Expense Limit ,Sum of items (i) 
and \¢3) .above..:<i<<; Pica aa ba nace ole saves wens 

VII. Total expenses made or incurred on 
behalf of the company, excluding sum of (1) 
taxes, licenses and fees: 

SOE oe ; (2) actual investment ex- 
penses (not) exceeding one-fourth of 1 per 
cent of the mean invested assets)............. 


Gee wc eoneies ; (3) taxes and other outlays ex- 
clusively in connection with real .estate— 
Guiana aaameda ; and (4) commissions on mort- 
gage loans—$............. 


VIII. Excess of total expense limit over 
total expenses (use minus sign, if a deficiency) 


Exhibit A 


(1) On whole life and endowment insur- 
ance (other than single premium insurance) 
dated and paid for during the year and in force 
at the end of the year, on which the then cur- 
rent gross premium rate is not less than that 
for a whole life policy with level premiums 
payable during life: 

(a) 20 per cent of the total gross annual 
premiums (excluding extra or additional pre- 
miums) current at the end of the year.......... 

(b) 35 per cent of what such premiums would 
have been if said insurance had been issued on 
the whole life plan with level premiums pay 
during life consistent with the premiums to 


(2) On other insurance (except single pre- 
mium insurance and except term insurance is- 
sued for less than one year) dated and paid 
for during the year and in force at the end 
of the year: 

(a) 37% per cent of the total gross annual 
premiums (excluding extra or additional pre- 
miums) current at the end of the year........ 

(b) 35 per cent of the excess, if any, of 
the premium on any policy over 50 per cent of 
what such premium would have been if said 
policy had been issued on the whole life plan 
with level premium payable during life ........ 

(c) Total, sum of items (a) and (b) above 

(3) Sum of item (1-c) and (2-c) above.... 

(4) Total gross annual premiums (exclud- 
ing extra or additional premiums) current at 
the end of the year: 

(a) On whole life and endowment insurance 
(other than single premium insurance) dated 
and paid for during the year and in force at 
the end of the year, on which the then current’ 
gross premium rate is not less than that for a 
whole life policy with level premiums payable 
Hittites TG 2 ois «sic cclewad baawen caen dade 

(b) On other insurance (except single pre- 
mium insurance and except term insurance is- 

(Concluded on paye 42) 
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uu Seetonenccesncesgreouaauasessee tmeesrrneeana,, = See eee eee eeee ease reeareeawenguseracsscnnsnsessese? Sia telat 
Pi i atio S G. W. Fanning & be pnsseuuiom me wens 215 220 Maryland Casualty 
The following quotations, as of June 10, Gime notte Co, N.Y 210 215 Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.....-.00- 135 140 

1929, are from reliable houses, and if any of — s Insurance Co, % a a sa —_—e & — Fire jm ‘ 

: : th GG Eig Bee Bevcscccses . W. DEAN. cin wcacciesenedes 5 
our readers are interested in stocks not appear-  Giinton Gilberts or | ae. ae Wallace Lyon & Co............. ar: gree 
ing in this list, the Research Bureau of Tue iA. Hollander & Coy Nema sla So 2 “StiedtitekCe tt Y......... 7% & 

SpPEcTATOR will endeavor to supply the data: Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 35 40 Clinton Gilbert..... Eis haces 78 82 

Pply Lewis & Co., ade ac 4 EEE ne 40 41 Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 78 81 
Bid Offered —_ on (ex rights) = pun — ee Chi a “ 
. rice eerie as. Sincere 0., Chicago........ 

American Equitable 35 39 Fe, oo 058 56.00 5S 6a oe 0's 210 214 National Liberty (new stock) 

W. Wallace Lyon & Co.............. : Guardian Fire Assurance Corp. of N. Y. Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.........-. 30 31 

American Insurance Co. of Newark , W. Wallace Lyon & Co.. 60 62 Gilbert Elliott & Co. N.Y... 29 31 
Arthur Atkins & Co.,.N. ¥.......... “tit —_° OO a Se 
Citation (ithert « «02 o2 2a +2 + - Me Bs Arthur Atkins & Co., N. ¥ 65 67 G. W. Fanning & ColliI20001 2934 30% 
Gilbert Elliott & Co.,N.Y......-.- 34 38/2 Lewis & Co., Hartford. . 65 «68 J. Roy Prosser......-.s.sscssscceee 29 BOM 
L. A. Hollander & Co., Newark... ... a = Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y. a 59 National Surety 
gy & Pell, Newark, N. J........ af oy! Chnthn Gilbert... 5. .scseecssssess 64 67 Lewis & Co., " erasthaed CR Bis. 55 440 450 

an Oy Prosser... .....-++eeeeeeeeee “4 ee re 66 6714 ‘National Union (Pittsburgh) (ex rights) 
ppg ype | Globe & Rutgers (new stock) Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. V........4. 290 300 
Lewis & Co., Hartford eeccccsccccccce 161 166 Gilbert Elliott & Co., N.Y 1400 1420 G. Ww. Fanning & Co 295 305 

—- Shippers (new stock) Clinton Gilbert recesses, $4000©6«= 4D New Amsterdam Cus. 9 

Atkins & Co., N. Y........-- 130 ed ac. °° °° Gilbert Elliott & Co., N.Y 79 82 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y........+- 140 150 W. Wallace Lyon & Co 41 45 New York Casualty eo 
en 135 150 Pe ps? aeooy iy lalallala Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.....0.++- 100 105 

eee , L.A. Hollander & Co,, Newark 41% 4234 Clinton Gilbert............00-. 102 108 
Se 2 ke rrr rer 2134 2214 iim... 2 a ‘ieee... 100 102 
L. A. Hollander & Co., Newark...... 2 23 Lense Co sorted Sr 43 45 aC 

Biber hints Cn hee a RReoeinrenerertes 41% 4244 — W. Wallace Lyon & Co., N, ¥....... 235 
bgp heen yg EE 50/6 518 Gilbert Elliott & Co, N.Y... 00005 41% 42% — G.W. Fanning & Co, N.Y....: 23025 

ae 51% 51% mena i a 43. New World Life sooiiolguiaialiaas 
er ae GOW aang BECO. 0. oo lesen enciecs 4134 42% Charles Sincere & Co., Chicago...... 14 16 
io. We, Demme & Oe; N.Y. ..0. 230 24 26 pe ies Niegeure Fire 
W, Waele Gt... 23 25 see Athan & Co. N.Y wo pa a iy, Cae 

Bronx Fire Ins. f a Sa wy No VY... eee eees 4 . Bi na gy ON aa 
W. Wallace Lyon _. 0 ee 105 110 + murs ip A gy Sie lll aaa 79 81 Aster Atkine & Co. N.¥ 430 440 

Camden Fire Gilbert Elliott & Co, N.Y...2. 2.10! 79 ae oo eee 432 438 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. VY A OPI Pan ROE 3314 34 1 9 J. how Wenenie ey o ZLeccceseree 78 81 2 Pacific Dire cocecerecescceecccces 
L. A. Hollander & Co. Newark Pea 3246 34 tT ete t ners eres Centon Ciilbert 160 165 
— — & Co., N. ¥.....-..4. oi . + Gilbert Elliott sg OG NM civccsiss oes 31 Peoples National == = = ——ts—<C=SsS 

inton Gilbert. .........+++++++0+- 20 a Harmonia Ins. 33 sR ANNE oo ga o'5:0.6:3.0 1 Hoe «oe rare 31 33 

NE st iat 32 35 Aitier Aiken & Oe.;0.Y.......... 34 36 occ ssinsrangesisie ss 31 32 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........+- 38 42 Sys + een Renee emilee ain Ue, 33 33 gg oy le I Chicago 29 
G. W. Fanning & Co.............-+. 38 42 Home (N Y.) ex Home Sec. Co. Public Fire Ins. Co ‘tig echgsldiail 

Tony ty 5 elle laa ae 45 Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 575 «B85 Miliken & Pell, Newark, N. J........ 2414 25% 
Cinries Sincere & Co., Chicago. ..... ee ee Pee aR ae acemast <_ * 

Continental Assurance Hudson fon Ime Co occ cccccccccce Republic Fire Pittebersh pees ererwerees 
Charles Sincere Co., Chicago........ 81 83 Clates Gilbert... 8 10 W Wallace Lyon & Co 37 40 

Continental Cas Gilbert Elliott & Co., N. ¥.......... 8 10 Security Ins. Co. of New Haven 
Clinton Gilbert. ...........+++++++- 56 59 Importers and Exporters poe Clinton Gilbert 115 125 

Caeteseee Son, Oo. Arthur Atkins & Co., N. ¥ 107 111 Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 120 125 
on had” lene yamaha 3 $4 Gilbert Elliott & Co., N.¥.......... 105 109 St, PaulF.&M.Ins.Co. : 

Eagle Fire (Newark) Clinton Gilbert........+...cccecese 107 111 Clinton Gilbert....... 178 183 
Gilbert Elliott & Co., he a ee 80 85 omer Co pa NT ‘s tere reese ee nsece é we, 180 184 
G. W. Fanning & Co. ei ishatececarete aia'e6 6% 80 83 hewn & Co Hartford 76 738 PR tes enty iy. ceai Sey ei eiy iS ee OL, e ae 

gt roe Fae Cie 42 52 Knickerbocker Fire a ea ae ‘ ‘ Clinton Gilbert MRO OT ee ee 41 br 

Excess Ins. Co. of America W. Wallace Lyon & Co............. 40 43 Gilbert: Eiliott & Co:, N.Y... ccc see 36 40 
Giibert Elliott & Co., N. Y.......... 14 16 
OE aaa eee 14 17 ——————EEEE EE 
ie, WW. Wem Be TO. 05s ee sce ces 14 16 

Fidelity-Phenix 
Lewis & Co., Hartford............. 96 98 

Fidelity and Casualty ss . ‘ ‘ 2 m 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 21 215 
J. ROY POOR. 6. osc es ccc cwcsces 210 213 Specialists in 

” e e 
The underwriting of new capital for 
2 o e 
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Standard Federal Fire 





Chas. Sincere & Co., Chicago........ 20 
Stuyvesant 

EON MEE. oc sivccn des ce vees cee 410 

J, BOF BOONE 6 oncicnccccre «2400 

Arthur Atkins & Co., 410 

Gilbert Elliott & Co., 400 
Sun Life Assn. 

CE IIE 6.6. 6 hoch acioseacvewe 2410 
Sylvania Ins. Co. 

W. Wallace Lyon & Co............. 30 
U. S. Fire Ins. Co. 

Lewis & Co., Hartford...........00. 125 

CHOSGI EINE 5 ei docnedie caccaecees 125 

PE calc.c 6 otalseenne ee cees 125 
Universal Ins. Co. 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 75 
United States Merchants & Shippers 

CME TIONS 5 o:4-006rnb 3 dicloes cveates 440 
Virginia F. & M. 

CUE OE ons oN caidtacecesncides 131 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y.......... 135 
Westchester Fire 

CEO CIEE oh xd towsizccgncne nes 75 

Arthar Athine & Co,, NoY icc ccccses 75 

Jc Oe PER ns bcivcrstacenesiones 75 


NEW ENGLAND STOCKS 
American Investment Securities Co. 


Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc.. Boston.... 26 

H. D. Knox & Co., Bostom........0: 26 
Boston Casualty 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 15 

H. D. Enox.& Co., Bostom........% 21 


Boston Insurance (new stock) 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 915 
i. DD: Rox & Co... Bomteths. i 03s<6 915 
Capitol Fire Ins. Co. 
Tans. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston: 


J Sera Spare 95 

CI wn itches chdenctensaes 300 
H. D. Knox & Co., Boston: 

IE sce decca rade aendane. 95 

CONE aio ous oecnueachecs €6 300 


Columbian National Life Ins. Co. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 480 


H. D. Knox & Co., Bodtaiy:.......-. 480 
Mass. Bonding & Ins. Co. (new) 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... . 182 

H. D. Knox & Co., Boston... ccs 182 
Mass. Title Ins., Pfd. 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 25 
New England Fire 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 40 

H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 40 
New Hampshire Fire 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston... . 675 

H. D. Knox & Co., Boston........-. 675 


Old Colony Insurance 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 500 


H. D. Knox & Co., GMtUHE. 0. cc wis ss 800 
Providence- Washington 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. ... 890 
H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 885 
Rhode Island Ins. Co. 
BP PE Cc as icennacscneans 380 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Boston......... 375 


Springfield Fire and Marine (new) 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.... 185 


H. D. Knox & Co., Ponta ns cos 185 
United Life and Accident Ins. Co. 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. ... 48 

H. D. Knox & Co., Boston.......... 47 


HARTFORD STOCKS 


Aetna Casualt one Surety 


Conning & GS See 1500 

Lewis & Co., ‘Hovtieed RE Aer 1750 
Aetna Fire Insurance 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 700 

Lewis & Co., Wattoaile. 05. <0 ocseess 700 
Aetna Life Ins. Co. 

Comes Lo RRO ae 1270 

Lewis & Co., Cat ea 1260 
Automobile Insurance 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 510 

Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 500 


141 
140 


940 
940 


500 
187 
187 
35 
45 


700 
700 


910 
900 


400 
400 


195 


195 


52 
49 


1800 
1850 


720 
715 


1285 
1280 


515 


Conn, General Life 


Conning & Co., Hartford............ 2375 ies 

Lewis & Co., Ol: ea ies 2325 2375 
Hartford Fire 

Conning & Co,, Hartford............ 1030 1045 

Lewis & Co., Hartford.............. 1025 1040 
Hartford Steam Boiler 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 800 815 

Lewis & Co., Hartlotd......cccceces 810 820 
National Fire 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 850 880 

Lewis & Co., Hartford. 6 o6ccscccccse 860 880 
Phoenix Insurance 

Conning & Co., Hartford (rights) . 435 445 

Lewis & Co., Hartford..........+--- 980 1000 
Travelers Insurance 

Conning & Co., Hartford............ 1980 2000 

Lewis & Co., Hartford............. 1980 2000 


Actuaries Meeting 

(Concluded from page 7) 
of their insurance, but rather upon present-day 
cash value practice and modern public thought 
about life insurance under which many policies 
are surrendered as soon as they acquire a 
substantial surrender value, and new policies 
taken in substitution. It is merely a case of 
the insured, while desiring to continue to pay 
for his life insurance, yielding to the tempta- 
tion of securing his accumulated cash value. 


Ross E. Moyer, assistant actuary of the 
Missouri State Life Insurance Company, in 
his paper, Modern Treatment of Premiums 


at Death, practices of 
the leading life insurance companies, dealing 
with this situation, and stated that the larger 
companies in the treatment of premiums at 
death, have followed one of the different 


1. They do not deduct unpaid frac- 


outlined present-day 


courses : 
tional premiums. 2. They 
covering the premium from date of death to 
the date to which the premiums had been paid. 
disregarding fractions of a month. 


refund premium 


The paper of J. F. Reilly was on Osculatory 
Interpolation with 
The paper is of undoubted value to actuaries, 
but must be read by them to obtain the proper 
benefit. 

The Accrued Liability of Retirement Plans 
was presented by R. B. Robbins, vice-president 
and general manager of the Union Labor Life, 
of Washington. The paper is a timely dis- 
cussion on a problem which will arise in the 
writing of pension funds, and which at the 


Trigonometric Functions. 


present time is being given considerable pub- 
licity. 
Henry H. 


Jackson, associate actuary of the 
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Investments 


need careful consideration at this time. 
the past consolidations in the bank and insurance field, 
together with the possibilities for future mergers in these 
fields make a careful analysis of your investments neces- 
sary. We invite your use of our , 


Statistical Dept. 


Our Organization specializes in the buying and selling 
of large blocks of bank, insurance and industrial stocks. 
Inquiries invited. 


G. W. FANNING & CO. 
11 Broadway, New York City 
BANK AND INSURANCE STOCKS 


The effects of 


Whitehall 3601 
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National Life Insurance Company, of Mont- 
pelier, Vt., presented a paper entitled A Final- 
Illness Benefit. 

R. A. Hohaus, assistant actuary of the Met- 
ropolitan Life presented a paper upon Group 
Annuities, which is outlined in another page 
of this issue. Wilbur M. Johnson, of the 
Central Life, of Chicago, IIl., spoke on the 
Attained Age Valuation of Special Contracts, 
which was very well received. 

Following the presentation of the formal 
discussions, informal discussions were held 
upon disability, investments, underwriting and 
aviation. Practically every member present 
took part and many points were developed 
which will have unquestionable ultimate value 
in the solution of the most important problems 
now besetting the life insurance fraternity. 


New Casualty Company for 
Brooklyn, 1 ie & 


Professional Casualty Insurance 
Company of America Being 
Organized 


The Professional Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany of America, now being organized will be 
the first casualty company with home office in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The company will write 
automobile and public liability insurance, ac- 
cording to Arthur Arnow, vice-president and 
general manager. While the name of the 
company suggests that the business of pro- 
fessional men will be solicited the company 
will not write professional liability insurance 
but will do a very conservative general casualty 
and surety business. 

Capital will be $300,000; surplus $300,000. 
Sixty thousand dollars will be used for pro- 
motion. The unsold portion of the 60,000 
shares is offered to the public at $11 per share. 

The board of directors is as follows: 

Irving A. Nemerov, chairman and Hervey J. 
Drake, Irving Lee Bloch, S. Sargent Volck, 
Dr. Herman W. Rubin, Gaillard B. Smith, 
Harold E: Wittemann, Hon. Emanuel Celler, 
Arthur Arnow, William T. Nemerov, Harvey 
Lee, Dr. Jceseph White, Herman I. Kaplan, 
Robert J. Naylor, Bernard Blankman, Theo- 
dore Diamond, Rev. Dr. Morris Feinthal, Dr. 
Louis Posner, Anthony J. Natale and John L. 
Leslie. 


Century Consolidates Claim Depart- 
ments 

Consolidation of the Hartford and Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, claim divisions of the 
Century Indemnity Company has been an- 
nounced by Vice-President Edward I. Taylor. 
As C. W. Nickerson, manager of the Spring- 
field division for the past three years, is the 
senior in the service of the company, he has 
been appointed manager of the combined offices, 
with headquarters at Hartford, and W. E. Hine, 
who has been manager of the Hatrford office, 
will be assistant manager. The Springfield 
office will be continued as a sub-office of the 
Hartford division. 
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Insurance Law 
(Continued from page 39) 
sued for less than one year) dated and paid 
for during the year and in force at the end 
of the year 
(c) Total, sum of items (a) and (b) above 


Exhibit B 


Renewal commissions and collection fees 


Salaries and expenses for agency super- 
vision (excluding salaries and expenses of per 
sons on the home office staff) 

c. Salaries, traveling expenses rents and all 
other expenses of, or allowances to, branca 
offices, agencies and other local offices 

d. Total, item (a), (b) and 
above 

e. Deduct sum of following: 

(1) 2 per cent of renewal *premiums on in- 


sum of 


Ce ea eae 

(2) 6 per cent of renewal *premiums on an 
nuities $ | 

(3) $1.00 for each $1000 of insurance in 
force at end of year 

(4) $1.00 for each $1000 of premium-pay- 
ing insurance in force at end of year 

(5) Amount by which two-thirds of the total 
salaries of managers, assistant managers, and 
other local agency supervisors may exceed the 
average of such salaries for the preceding four- 
teen years ‘average = $ 

(6) Total, sum of items (1) to (5), inclu- 
sive, above 

f. Item (d) minus item (e) above .....-.-. 

*Including extra or additional premiums. 


Exhibit C 

(1) First year’s premiums (excluding single 
premiums and annuity premiums) received dur- 
ing the year 

(2) Loading on above premiums, caculated 
on the level net premium plan according to the 
American men ultimate table of mortality and 
the rate of interest used in valuing the policies 
on which such loadings were received 
(3) Ratio per cent of item (2) to item (1) 


above 


Exhibit D 

(This exhibit is to be filled in only by com- 
panies each having more than $600,000,000 of 
insurance in force.) 

(Calculation of maximum amount of “ordi- 
nary” life insurance on the paid-for basis (ex- 
cluding reinsurance, group, intermediate, indus- 
trial and substandard business) which the com- 
pany would be permitted to issue, in accord- 
ance with the provision of Section 96 (Chap- 
ter 291, Laws of 1929) during the calendar year 
of 1929, 

Note.—The term, “ordinary,” as used in this 
exhibit refers to business of the kind limited 
by the provisions of Section 96, New York 
Insurance Law. 

1. Total amount of life insurance issued (ex- 
cluding dividend additions) during each of the 


Miscellaneous Insurance 


Relation of Claim Man 


Has Three .fold Obligation, 
Being Responsible to Agent, 
Assured and Public 


Tact and Courtesy Paramount 


Claims Division Manager Outlines 
Duties and Responsibilities at 
Allentown Meet 
Thomas N. Bartlett, manager of the claim 
division of the Maryland Casualty Company, 
Baltimore, made a very interesting address at 
Pennsylvania Insurance Days, Allentown, 

Penna., Wednesday, May 22. 

The relation of the claim man to the agent, 
assured and the general public, was the title 
of the address, and it contained vital points 
of interest to all concerned. Mr. Bartlett said 
that courtesy, tact and diplomacy are the three 
most important attributes of the successful 
claim man, and that when combined with horse 
sense, an insight into human nature, fair, plain 
dealing, honesty and that all encompassing 
word, psychology a claim man cannot fail to 
make good on his job and fulfill the duty ne 
owes to community, company and agent. 

The claim man, said Mr. Bartlett must have 
some special characteristics that will aid him 
in getting along with the agent. These char- 
acteristics should and must, he said be the at- 
tributes of every claim man worth while and 
they are considered from the standpoint of the 
three C’s—Co-operation, Co-ordination and Co- 
relation. Co-operation is getting the true facts 
of every claim, activity or factor to be con- 
sidered. Co-operation is the proper and timely 
explanation to the agent when and where dis- 
claimers must be issued, notices of reservations 
ind rights given, or communications which may 
be misinterpreted are dispatched to an assured. 
When there is apt to be the slightest misunder- 
standing for any reason, the claim man should 
put the agent in possession of all the facts. 

Co-ordination, dovetailing, if you please, 
said Mr. Bartlett, the claim work in such a 








three years immediately preceding the current 
year, per policy exhibit for 1926 and 1927 


2. Deduct amount of reinsurance, group, in- 
termediate, industrial and substandard business 


3. Amount of “ordinary” life insurance, item 
1 less item 2 above 

4. Ratio per cent of first year expense lim- 
it for 1928 to the first year expenses of 1928 
(Chapter 291, Laws of 1929) 

5. Maximum amount of new “ordinary” 
business that would be permitted for the vear 
1929 under proposed provisions of Section 96 
(Chapter 291, Laws of 1929), item 4 (not to 
exceed 115 per cent) times largest amount 
shown in item 3 above 

6. Maximum amount of new “ordinary” 
business permitted for the year 1929 under the 
present provisions of Section 96 (fill in and 
return one copy of form 382 hereto attached) 


way with the interests of the agent as to make 
it possible for the agent to legitimately capital- 
ize the results, and co-ordination in granting of 
concessions when expediency demands them. 
The decisions of the claim man and company 
should be brought to the agent’s attention, 
although in most casese the agent has knowl- 
edge of them because many times they are made 
at the request of the agent. 

Co-relation is the relation of the claim man 
to the agent and it is such that it often brings 
about automatically an inter-dependence. It 
has been truly said that a claim man can, by 
lack of appreciation of his office and duties (by 
failure to co-operate and co-ordinate, if you 
please) drive more business from an agent in 
a week than an agent can put on his books in a 
month or months. Consequently, the claim 
man in his growth and development fire greater 
responsibilities and capabilities naturally gains 
in experience and expansion just in proportion 
as the agent grows. Tersely put, the bigger 
the volume produced by the agent, the neces- 
sity of a bigger claim man to handle the re- 
sultant claims. 

The relation of the claim man to the assured, 
said Mr. Bartlett, where third parties are in- 
volved should be such as to make the assured 
feel that he has a counsellor, or advisor, if you 
please, whose business it is to protect the as- 
sured. Make the assured’s load as light as it 
is possible for it to be. To do this in the most 
efficient manner the claim man should not neg- 
lect to point out the obligations of the assured. 
Bring about in the assured the realization that 
after all he must have a vital interest, particu- 
larly when there is any possibility that the claim 
may exceed the policy limits. Proper deport- 
ment on the part of the claim man should break 
down any false conceptions which the assured 
may entertain. 

Lastly, said Mr. Bartlett, a claim man may 
be perfect in his transactions from a business 
standpoint; represent his company and agent 
faithfully; be absolutely honest, fair and just 
in his dealings with every one with whom he 
comes in contact on company business, yet such 
may not be the case in his private transactions. 
There may be some adverse attribute or habit 
or characteristic affecting the conducting of his 
personal affairs. Even after business hours and 
without the remotest relation to business it may 
nevertheless, whether it should or not, have 
a very decided influence upon the impressions 
made on the public at large. It, therefore, fol- 
lows that in his relations with people generally 
the claim man must not only realize that in the 
last analysis it is to them that he also looks 
for his opportunities and growth, but, in addi- 
tion, there should always be that desire to meas- 
ure up to all responsibilities both in and out 
of business in sugh a way as to bring no re- 
proach on himself personally, or the company 
he represents, or prove false to any trust or 
confidence reposed in him. 


The Tener-Lowry Company of Pittsburgh 
has recently been appointed general surety and 
casualty agents, in that city, for the Standard 
Surety & Casualty Company of New York. 


THE SPECTATOR: 
June 13, 1929 














